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How would you rate if the tables were 
turned and your work group appraised 
your performance? 
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CONCENTRATE ON THE NEW EMPLOYEE 


New workers don’t have to have more accidents—if they learn 
good safety habits from the start. 


READ BETWEEN THE LINES 
OF THE JOB APPLICATION 


You can tell a lot about a man from what he says 
on the application form—and how he says it. 


THE SUPERVISOR SPEAKS FOR MANAGEMENT 


In countless ways, you represent management to your 
subordinates. How good a spokesman are you? 
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“This | Believe...” 


Only Men and Women 


By Eli Ginzberg 


Professor of Economics 
Graduate School of Business 


Columbia University 


NLY MEN AND WOMEN can develop the 
O ideas that serve as the foundations for 
scientific and technological progress; only 
men and women—even in an age of the giant 
computers—can manage organizations; can 
provide services to the young and old, to the 
sick and well, to those seeking education or 
recreation. Only men and women, not finan- 
cial grants or ballistic missiles, determine the 
strength of a government. 

It should be clear that our economic prog- 
ress, as well as our social and political well- 
being, depend, in Adam Smith’s words, on 
the “skill, dexterity, and judgment” of our 
men and women. 


—from Human Resources 
(Simon & Schuster) 
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By J. R. Hinrichs 


Esso Research and Engineering 
Company 


Here’s what happened when one company 
did a turnabout on performance appraisals. 


them.” 

“Tends to look out for Number 1 
too much.” 

“Not afraid to disagree with high- 
er management.” 

A manager making appraisals of 
his subordinates? Far from it— 
these are employees rating their 
bosses. By putting “reverse Eng- 
lish” on performance appraisals, 
Esso Research and _ Engineering 
Company has enabled its supervis- 
ors to get a helpful employee’s-eye 
view of how they’re doing. 

Appraisal is a two-way street. 
Just as you’re constantly rating the 
work of your subordinates, they’re 
evaluating—less_ consciously, per- 
haps—your performance as a super- 


M* DECISIONS and sticks to 
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visor. Their appraisals could give 
you some valuable clues to what 
you're doing well and where you 
need improvement. But the chances 
that these opinions will reach your 
ears are pretty slim. 


The tables are turned 


Esso was intrigued by the idea of 
bringing employees’ appraisals of 
their supervisors into the open and 
putting them to work. The result 
was the “Rate-Your-Supervisor” 
program, based on a 67-item rating 
form with which employees rate 
the job methods of their supervisor, 
the over-all performance of his 
group, and the extent to which spe- 
cific personal traits fit him. Em- 
ployees are also asked to comment 





in their own words on the super- 
visor’s strengths and weaknesses. 
Finally, they are asked to suggest 
how the supervisor can improve 
any deficiencies. 

The ratings are completely anony- 
mous. Employees do not sign the 
rating form, individual employees 
cannot be identified, and no one 
but the supervisor himself sees the 
results of the individual ratings. In 
that way, supervisors can be rela- 
tively sure that their subordinates 
are giving straightforward and hon- 
est evaluations. 


What do they want? 


RYS was designed as a self-de- 
velopment aid for the supervisor, 
who uses the data in whatever way 
he sees fit. But a look at the com- 
posite ratings for all supervisors 
provides some interesting insights 
into what employees want from their 
boss. 

Keep in mind, though, that these 
ratings may not be entirely typical. 
The employees were engineers and 
scientists—with, presumably, differ- 
ent values and aspirations from 
those of many hourly workers. Be- 
sides, individual supervisors re- 
ceived widely different ratings; 
these variations disappear in the 
average ratings for the whole group. 
Similarly, a supervisor may have 
been rated high in a trait by one 
subordinate and low in the same 
trait by another. Thus, there are not 
only wide variations in the ratings 
given individual supervisors, but 


also differences in the way individ- 
ual employees see the same super- 
visor. 

With these reservations, let’s take 
a look at what turned up when the 
composite ratings were analyzed. 


How big? 


1. Size of department made a 
difference in the over-all ratings. 

Interestingly, supervisors in the 
smaller divisions or units tended to 
get higher ratings than the super- 
visors in larger divisions. This sup- 
ports other studies showing a rela- 
tionship between morale and group 
size. 


Low scores 

2. Supervisors received consist- 
ently low ratings in certain aspects 
of their performance. 

In rating supervisors on their job 
methods, employees generally gave 
them lowest scores on these items: 

e Lets you know what you need 
to do to get ahead. 

e Lets you know when he has 
criticisms of your work. 
Trains and helps you do your 
job better. 

Sees that your abilities are 
fully used. 

Lets you know when he thinks 
you have done a good job. 
Keeps you informed on mat- 
ters affecting you and your 
work. 

Through these low ratings, the 

Esso employees seemed to be ex- 
pressing two basic job needs: They 
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wanted their supervisors to keep 
them better posted on how they 
were doing and to give them more 
guidance in improving and getting 
ahead. Probably these needs could 
never be completely satisfied. But 
the low ratings give every supervisor 
his cue to check up on how much 
time and effort he’s spending in this 


area. 


High ratings 
3. In some aspects of their job, 
supervisors received consistently 
high ratings. 
Supervisors were rated most fav- 
orably on these items: 
e@ Gives you room for individual 
initiative. 
e@ Sticks with his decisions once 
they are made. 
Is willing to sit down and help 
you with technical problems. 
Listens to your ideas and sug- 
gestions and uses them. 
Admits his own errors 
Considers your personal wishes 
in making assignments. 


Open end 


4. Answers to the open-end ques- 
tions spotlighted the areas of super- 
visory performance that employees 
considered most important. 

Two of the open-end questions 
were: “In what respects is he a 
good supervisor?” and “What are 
his main shortcomings?” This gave 
employees a chance to bring up 
what meant the most to them in the 
way the supervisor handled his job. 
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When it came to the way the 
supervisor dealt with his subordi- 
nates, these favorable 
qualities most frequently mentioned: 

1. General concern for his men. 

2. Allowances for individual ini- 
tiative. 

. Concern for the development 

of subordinates. 

Effective communication. 
Mutual confidence and re- 
spect. 

Willingness to listen and dis- 
cuss. 

In the same area of supervisor- 
subordinate relationships, _ these 
were the most frequent adverse 
comments: 

1. Inadequate 
praisal. 
Lack of interest in and con- 
sideration for his subordinates. 
Failure to listen and discuss. 
Self-centeredness. 

Doesn’t train subordinates. 


were the 


performance ap- 


How about efficiency? 


Employees commented also on 
the supervisor’s efficiency. The most 
frequent favorable comments were: 

1. Good delegation of work. 

2. Good decision-making ability. 

3. Not afraid to speak up to 

higher management. 

4. Good organization and plan- 

ning. 

In the same area, these were the 
most frequent critical comments: 

1. Insufficient delegation. 

2. Poor organization and plan- 
ning. 





3. Too-great concern with details. 
4. Failure to provide necessary 
information. 


Good and bad 

Notice that many aspects of su- 
pervision evoked both favorable 
and unfavorable comments. Dele- 
gation, for example, received the 
most frequent favorable comments 

and the most frequent unfavora- 
ble. 

That’s a pretty clear sign that 
the employees feel strongly about 
the way their supervisor does this 
part of his job. The same goes for 
development of subordinates, com- 


munication, and organization and 
planning, which also received fre- 
quent comments—both positive and 
negative. 


How are you doing? 


While no supervisor could run 
his own RYS survey (it would be 
almost impossible to preserve the 
necessary anonymity), any super- 
visor can make good use of the 
composite results of the Esso survey. 
As a take-off point for evaluating 
his own performance, the findings 
can give him some valuable clues to 
how well he’s meeting the on-the- 
job needs of his subordinates. @ 





HOW WOULD YOU RATE? 


Here are the questions that employees at Esso Research and En- 
gineering Company answered about one aspect of their supervisors’ 
performance—job methods. Where do you think you would get 
your highest—and your lowest—ratings? 





VERY SOMEWHAT 
DIS- REASONABLY VERY 
SATISFIED SATISFIED SATISFIED 


HOW SATISFIED ARE YOU WITH 


DIS- 
THE WAY THIS MAN: SATISFIED 





Assigns work projects and outlines 
what he wants done? 

Gives you room for individual initia- 
tive? 
Considers your personal 
making assignments? 
Listens to your ideas and suggestions 
and uses them? 

Trains and helps you do your job 
better? 

Keeps up to date on what you are 
doing? 


wishes in 


(Continued on next page) 
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HOW SATISFIED ARE YOU WITH 
THE WAY THIS MAN: 





Lets you know when he has criticisms 
of your work? 

Lets you know when he thinks you 
have done a good job? 

Explains his criticisms and the changes 
he suggests? 

Gives you the technical help and ad- 
vice you need? 

Lets you make the decisions you should 
make? 

Sees that your abilities are fully used? 

Lets you know what you need to do 
to get ahead? 

Admits his own errors? 

Stimulates you to do good work? 

Keeps you informed on matters affect- 
ing you and your work? 

Plans and organizes the work of his 
unit? 

Stands up for you, when necessary, 
to higher management? 

Has authority to make the decisions 
you feel he should make? 

Makes you feel you are working with, 
rather than for, him? 
willing to sit down and help you 
with technical problems? 
able to sell his ideas to higher 
management? 
able to give you competent tech- 
nical help? 

Makes prompt decisions affecting the 
output of his group? 

Keeps work from piling up on his 
desk for clearance? 

Sticks with his decisions once they’re 
made? 
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VERY 
DIS- 
SATISFIED 


SOMEWHAT 
DIS 
SATISFIED 


REASONABLY 
SATISFIED 


VERY 
SATISFIED 





SAFETY TRAINING: 





a 


Concentrate 


On 


the 
NEW 


EMPLOYEE 





x. 





By Arthur H. Christian 


Corporate Safety Engineer 
American Viscose Corporation 


Good safety habits should begin at the beginning— 
the worker's first day on the job. 


ON’T FORGET the safety rules!” 

All too often, these words 
are the only special safety instruc- 
tion given to a new or transferred 
employee. Sometimes, in fact, orien- 
tation is limited to a P.S. thrown over 
the supervisor’s shoulder: “Oh yes, 
and don’t let me see you around 
here without safety glasses.” 


New workers are vulnerable... 

Yet it’s the new worker who most 
urgently needs full safety training. 
Survey after survey has shown that 
new or transferred employees have 
more than their share of accidents— 


and that their injuries tend to be 
more severe than those suffered by 
experienced workers. 

In reporting the fact that on-the- 
job injury rates increased last year, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
attributed the rise at least partly to 
“an influx of new workers and ex- 
perienced workers . . . shifted to 
new processes and activities.” The 
National Safety Council, too, has 
noted that all workers are more 
likely to have injuries in the first 
few months on the job. 

But there’s nothing inevitable 
about any kind of accident. With 
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proper training, the injury rate can 
be lowered dramatically. One ma- 
chine-tool company, during a period 
of heavy hiring, installed an inten- 
sive program of safety training for 
new employees. The result: Lost- 
time accidents were cut 78 per cent 
—in other words, the company pre- 
vented four out of five accidents 
that might otherwise have occurred. 


. . - and impressionable 


During his first days on the job, 
the new worker is not only most 
vulnerable to accidents, but also 
most impressionable. He wants to 
make good, wants to learn his job 
right. This is the time to convince 
him that management—and espe- 
cially his supervisor—considers safe 
procedure an essential element of 
every job. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that 
a supervisor should consider safety 
orientation as a substitute for a con- 
tinuing safety program. But safety 
orientation is an important part of 
initial training. It is an effective aid 
to the supervisor who is interested in 
improving both his accident-preven- 
tion record and his productivity. 

How to do it? There is, of course, 
no one best way to teach employees 
the safe way to do the job. Any plan 
must be suited to its industry, the 
size and special conditions of the 
plant or department, the type of em- 
ployee, and other pertinent factors. 
There are some basic principles, 
though, that we find useful at certain 
plants. 
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The very first day 

Before reporting to their work 
areas, all new employees are intro- 
duced to the principles of accident 
prevention. They are told about 
general plant-safety problems, and 
about the accident-prevention pro- 
gram. Appropriate literature, such 
as a booklet on safe job procedures, 
is distributed and discussed. This 
first approach is usually made by the 
plant safety engineer. 

The detailed safety training for a 
specific job, however, is the respon- 
sibility of the immediate supervisor. 
No one else can or should do it for 
him, because he is the person who 
will work most closely with the new 


employee, and will represent the 
company’s point of view, on safety 
and many other matters, to his sub- 
ordinates. 

A control check list (reproduced 
on pages 10-11) is filled out by the 
supervisor for each newly hired, re- 


called, or transferred employee. 
This sheet suggests ten specific 
points of instruction, not all of which 
apply to any one job, but all of 
which are at least considered by the 





supervisor in orienting the new em- 
ployee. 

When safety instruction has been 
completed, the employee signs the 
check list and it becomes part of his 
record. The formality of checking 
and signing helps to impress him 
with the importance of safety to the 
company. 

This departmental check list cov- 
ers such points as hazards within the 
department; correct methods of op- 
erating equipment and handling ma- 
terials; use of protective equipment; 
location of emergency equipment 
and how to use it. A similar check 
list would, I believe, be applicable 
to many different kinds of produc- 
tion, office, and service operations. 

Apart from specifics, what are the 
principal points that should be cov- 
ered in the briefing of a new em- 
ployee? Here is a four-point pro- 
gram that we find practical. 


Four main areas 
1. The company’s safety policy 

Many companies have, like Amer- 
ican Viscose, adopted a definite 
policy statement on safety. This 
statement is presented and dis- 
cussed—we do not rely on the fact 
that it is printed in the safety book- 
let. 

Besides stressing the company’s 
conviction that “no work is so im- 
portant that it should be undertaken 
in an unsafe manner,” we point out 
also that the individual has a per- 
sonal responsibility for protecting 
himself and his co-workers. 





What to Tell a New 
Employee about Safety 


. The company’s safety pol- 
icy, stressing the individu- 
al’s responsibility for safety. 

. Hazards to anticipate, both 
general and specific. 

. The accident - prevention 
program: rules and regula- 
tions (including _ special 
systems of doing jobs; use 
of protective equipment). 
What to do if an accident 
occurs (handling emergen- 
cies; first aid; reporting 
injuries and illnesses). 











2. Hazards that may be anticipated 


This covers the wide range of 
hazards that may be encountered in 
any manufacturing plant, plus spe- 
cific dangers that can occur in our 
industry and in the particular plant 
—for example: 
> Traffic hazards on the road and 

in the plant. 
> “Garden-variety” hazards that 

might exist in many plants, such 
as cuts from broken glass; burns 
from hot surfaces; falls on slip- 
pery floors or from makeshift 

ladders; back injuries from im- 

proper lifting. 

Hazards of the industry—for ex- 

ample, corrosive chemicals that 

might cause body burns; flam- 
mable chemicals that might 
cause a fire; toxic chemicals that 
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SUPERVISOR’S CHECK LIST 





Mr. Head of Dept. 


| Safety Supervisor 


| Personnel Department Files 


| 








(Please initial and forward) 








(Name of employee) 





(Department) aes: 

This new employee has been given a safety booklet and has 
been told of our insistence that our employees comply with all 
plant safety regulations and good safety practices. The employee 
has been told that additional safety instruction will be given 
applying specifically to the department to which he is assigned. 

It is the responsibility of the department head to see that each 
new employee in his department is told of any hazards that may 
be present in the department and how to safeguard himself. His 
immediate safety instructions should include, as a minimum, such 
of the fo'lowing as may be applicable. The department head will 
please write his initials opposite those he has explained to this 
new employee, and have the employee sign the acknowledgment; 
then initial and route this form as above. 

— 1. Specific discussion of department hazards such as ma- 
chinery, traffic, chemicals. 

. Correct method of operating equipment and handling 
materials. Explain that employees must not operate 
equipment or handle materials new to them until in- 
structed. 

. Responsibility for self-protection and safeguarding fel- 
low workers, such as turning in all defective tools and 
of a safety rule is a serious offense which may be con- 
reporting any unsafe conditions. Explain that a violation 
sidered cause for dismissal. 

Use and care of goggles, respirators, safety shoes, and 
other protective equipment—where these may be ob- 
tained, and when they must be worn. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. How to lift properly, using the legs and keeping the back 
erect. 
Value of order, keeping lockers and workplaces clean 
and orderly. 
Discussion of formalized systems, as applicable: for ex- 
ample, tank entering, welding and burning, lockout and 


tagout. 


Location of emergency equipment and how to use it: gas 


masks, fire extinguishers, safety showers, etc. 
. How to turn in a fire alarm; the location of the nearest 


telephone. 


. Necessity of reporting ail injuries, no matter how small, 
to the foreman and dispensary. 


(Employee) 








might cause injury or death in 
the absence of proper precau- 
tion. 

Hazards unique to the working 
area or the specific job (ex- 
plained by the departmental su- 
pervisor). 


The accident-prevention program 


In a well-run company, just as in 
a well-ordered society, some rules 
and regulations are necessary. We 
discuss pertinent rules and explain 
the penalties for infraction. Among 
the rules we consider important are: 
> No horseplay. Pushing or pok- 
ing fellow employees, unneces- 
sary running, throwing objects— 
all are dangerous and all are 
prohibited. 
Smoking is permitted only in ap- 
proved areas. 


Equipment may be operated 
only by trained and authorized 
personnel. 

> Some special departmental reg- 
ulations are necessary. 

> Safety signs and devices, such as 
traffic lines, flashing lights, dan- 
ger signs, are explained. These 
signs are installed only after 
careful consideration; they must 
be obeyed. 

Special systems for certain work 
—such as entering a tank—are used 
throughout the company to: insure 
the safety of personnel and property. 
Brief details are given on the first 
day; instructions and specific de- 
tails are given later, as needed. 

Personal protective equipment 
provides an important second line of 
defense against injury from acci- 
dents. On the first day, eye protec- 
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tion and safety shoes are discussed 
in detail. The new employee is also 
told of other equipment available 
for special jobs—gloves, aprons, 
boots, hard hats, and the like. 

If your company, like ours, has 
an extensive safety program, this 
should be presented. An over-all 
view of company activities, not only 
in safety instruction, but in safety 
engineering, will impress new work- 
ers further with the importance that 
the company attaches to this sub- 
ject. If the employees can take part 
in any safety activities, like safety 
committees or safety contests, this 
information should be given and the 
new worker urged to participate. 


4. And if an accident occurs— 


New employees are impressed 
from the start with the need for re- 





Follow instructions and don’t 
take chances; if you don’t 
know, ask your supervisor. 
Unsafe conditions should be 
corrected or reported imme- 
diately to your supervisor. 
Help keep everything clean 
and orderly. 

Use the right tools and 
equipment for the job, and 
use them correctly and safe- 
ly. 

Get first aid promptly; re- 


BASIC SAFETY PRACTICES 


Here’s a list of general safety instructions that American 
g Y 
Viscose Corporation gives to new employees. 


- LOOK 


& 


porting immediately both industrial 
injuries and illnesses, no matter how 
minor. This accomplishes two pur- 
poses: It insures prompt treatment, 
and it permits the foreman to inves- 
tigate the cause of the injury or ill- 
ness. 

We outline also the organization 
and function of our first-aid-crews, 
and of our system of getting quali- 
fied aid on the spot for seriously in- 
jured people. 


an 


port all accidents promptly. 
6. Use, adjust, and repair 

equipment only when av- 

thorized. 

Use prescribed protective 

equipment; dress safely. 

Don’t horseplay; avoid dis- 

tracting others. 

When lifting, bend your 

knees; get help for heavy 

loads. 

Comply with all plant safety 

rules and signs. 
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Employees are told immediately 
what to do in case of emergencies 
like chemical splashes and fires. Be- 
cause speed is essential in emergen- 
cies, we believe that every single 
employee should know at least the 
first steps to take. 


Don’t forget to follow up 


No matter how thorough the first 
day’s indoctrination, we don’t feel 
we can assume that each new work- 
er has taken in all he needs to know. 
It’s wise to make a spot check of 
safety knowledge and safety atti- 
tudes one month after the initial 
training. This can be done by an in- 
formal chat, or more effectively by 
both an oral and a written quiz. 

The oral part of the quiz might 
include a demonstration by the em- 
ployee of the use of fire extinguish- 
ers and respiratory protection. Some 
supervisors. get double value from 
such a demonstration by bringing 
longer-service employees into the 
picture—asking them to point out 
any errors or to agree that the dem- 
onstration is correct. 

We ask the employee to reply in 
writing to a number of basic ques- 
tions; for example: “What precau- 
tions must you take in handling the 
materials used in your depart- 
ment?” 

A true-false quiz with statements 
like “Horseplay is okay at lunch- 
time” or “Cracked tool handles 
should be smoothed down and 
taped” will often reveal dangerous 
misconceptions. 


Additional checks can be made 
three months and six months after 
the initial training. At these points, 
the supervisor should review with 
the employee his safety record— 
good, bad, or indifferent—and dis- 
cuss questions brought up by the 
record, plus any other questions or 
suggestions the employee may have. 


Experience proves it 


Experience has proved the value 
of safety orientation and follow-up 
in many companies. The supervisor 
who tries it will usually find an im- 
provement in his department’s pro- 
ductivity and safety record. Fur- 
thermore, employees will show by 
their participation and suggestions 
that they take pride in working for a 
company that puts a high priority on 
avoiding the human suffering caused 
by accidents. @ 
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JOB APPLICATION 


By Gilmore J. Spencer 
The McMurry Company 


How will he do on the job? You can get many clues 
from what he puts on his application. 


YHE POSITIVE QUALITIES that 
a make a man a good employee, 
and the negative traits that make a 
man a poor employee, will show up 
in telling detail in the first and sim- 
plest piece of information the super- 
visor receives about him—the job- 
application blank. 

From the questionnaire, the su- 
pervisor can begin to get answers to 
such vital questions as: 

Which applicants are willing to 
work? 

Which applicants’ will learn 
quickly and respond well to train- 
ing? 

Which applicants will be accur- 
ate and thorough in handling job 
duties? 
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Which applicants will get along 
well with associates and superiors? 

Which applicants will be respon- 
sible and self-reliant? 

These are basics in nearly every 
job, in plant or office. Many posi- 
tions also, of course, call for special 
experience, education, skills, and 
aptitudes. However, our concern 
here is with the primary success 
traits for general employment. 


Using the application 


Many mistakes are made in hir- 
ing because people are not screened 
adequately at the beginning. And 
hiring mistakes are not only costly, 
but also intensely frustrating to the 
supervisor. 





After the applications are care- 
fully screened, the applicants who 
show most promise can be selected 
on the basis of personal interviews 
(tests can also be used to check the 
qualities revealed in the applica- 
tion). The interviewer can do his 
job far more effectively if he has 
leads that indicate the applicant’s 
strengths and weaknesses. It must be 
remembered that these are clues, not 
facts. They are meant to be used 
primarily as guides to screen appli- 
cants, and to help the interviewer 
know which points he should delve 
into more deeply. 

It is best to use a well-designed, 
comprehensive form which will pro- 
vide enough material to work with 
and analyze. The form should be 
relatively unstructured; in other 


words, not cut up into spaces and 


boxes, nor with precise instructions 
for answering the questions. An un- 
structured form gives the applicant 
as much latitude as possible in writ- 
ing his answers—and, therefore, re- 
veals what he is like as an individ- 
ual. Then not only the factual data, 
but also the organization, style, and 
content of responses, can be evalu- 
ated. 

Now, what can the application 
blank reveal about the qualities 
that make a man a good employee? 


INTELLIGENCE 


As the term is used here, intelli- 
gence means the ability to learn, to 
grasp new concepts, to perceive re- 
lationships, and to solve problems. 


It includes the capacity to under- 
stand instructions and communicate 
ideas clearly and simply. We are 
not especially concerned with high 
levels of mental ability, but rather 
with the use of sensible judgment 
and discrimination on_ practical 
work problems. 

Lack of intelligence is revealed 
by responses that are dull, incom- 
plete, or too literal; that indicate 
faulty perception or lack of reason- 
ing power; or that suggest a very 
restricted horizon, with little under- 
standing of self, other people, or the 
world in general. 

No attempt is made here to de- 
fine intelligence precisely, or to 
break it down into component ele- 
ments, or to establish exact meas- 
urements of any kind. What we are 
interested in is the general level of 
mental ability, and the way it is 
used. 

Three factors in the applicant’s 
responses should always be taken 
into account: fact, form, and con- 
tent. 


Fact, form, and content 


For example, age at high-school 
graduation is a fact. In general, 
those who graduate from high 
school at 17 are likely to be brighter 
than those who graduate at 18, 19, 
or 20. 

Of course, this is not true in every 
case. And, what’s more, some 
young people who are bright in 
school may behave stupidly in busi- 
ness. Still, it is a clue to intelligence. 
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Form is the way in which facts 
are presented. An example is the 
way the applicant writes dates, 
places, and names. One man may 
consistently abbreviate (“Textile 
mfg. co., Memph., Tenn.” ) while an- 
other consistently spells out all 
words in full. The latter is prob- 
ably more detail-minded. Of 
course, he may be overconcerned 
with details—which may be good or 
bad, depending upon the require- 
ments of the job. 

It’s important to be careful about 
making such generalizations. They 
can be meaningful—but they must 
be evaluated in the light of other 
facts, and in the light of the total 
picture of the applicant. 

Content refers to the idea or 
meaning contained in the response 
and in the way it is expressed. For 
example, after the company name 
of former employers, there may be 
an item: “Kind of business.” An 
applicant who writes only “Manu- 
facturer” is usually not as bright as 
one who writes more precisely and 
completely “Manufacturer of heat- 
ing equipment and controls.” 

Or take the response to the item, 
“What are your plans for the fu- 
ture?” In terms of intelligence and 
perspective on life, “Get a job and 
get married” is not as good a re- 
sponse as: “Get a job as machin- 
ist apprentice. Study and learn, with 
the hope of advancement. [/f a re- 
alistic goal of advancement is indi- 
cated, so much the better.) Get 
married, raise a family, and become 
established in my community.” 
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Some further examples of re- 
sponses that indicate intelligence 


are given in Exhibit 1, page 17. 


INDUSTRY 


For our purposes, industry may 
be defined as a combination of 
energy and conscientiousness. 

Of course, there are many kinds 
of energy. For example, an athletic 
young man may be physically vigor- 
ous but mentally lazy. But in gen- 
eral, energy means a liking and en- 
gaging in activity, either physical or 
mental, as determined by the kind, 
extent, number, and variety of ac- 
tivities. 

A good energy level is shown by: 

1. The number and variety of 
activities listed. These may include 
sports, extracurricular activities, 
types of jobs held, hobbies, and in- 
terests. 

2. Evidence of ambition. If the 
applicant is trying to improve his 
lot in life by “swimming upstream” 
(getting better jobs, more educa- 
tion, greater advantages for his fam- 
ily), he is more energetic than one 
who is “floating with the current.” 

The quality that primarily serves 
to channel, sustain, and reinforce 
the use of energy is conscientious- 
ness. 


Conscientiousness counts 


Conscientiousness stems from 
early childhood and _ develops 
through adolescence and_ early 
adulthood, roughly in this way: 
First, the child is completely de- 
pendent upon the parents; then con- 





flict (a. emotional situation) arises prove of this compliance; then there 
with the parents over their de- is pride in the parents’ approval of 
mands; the child complies with the achievements or production; then, 
demands of parents; the parents ap- _ willingness to work to win approval 








EXHIBIT 1: INDICATORS OF INTELLIGENCE 


Item 


Favorite high- 
school subjects. 


Part-time and 
summer work 


Father’s occupa- 
tion 


Hobbies or inter- 
ests 


What kind of va- 
cation do you pre- 
fer? 


What are your 
qualifications for 
a more responsi- 
ble position? 





Applicant’s Response 


As a rule of thumb, subjects may be divided as fol- 
lows: 

“Hard”: English, math, physical sciences, language. 
“Soft”: Hygiene, civics. 

“Literal”: Bookkeeping, typing, shop, drafting. 
Applicants with superior intelligence usually indicate 
two or more of the “hard” subjects, while those with 
average intelligence often favor the “soft” or “literal” 
subjects. 


Jobs that involve some initiative; i.e.: any kind of sell- 
ing; starting an orchestra; forming a small business, 
like a lawn service or food concession. 


Responses such as “Machinist,” “Steelworker,” or “Ac- 
countant” are satisfactory, but the following do not 
communicate clearly: “Merchant,” “Harrison Trac- 
tor,” “Post Office.” 


Intelligence is suggested by: 

a) Intellectual interests as compared with merely rec- 
reational ones. 

b) Participant activities as compared with spectator 
ones. 

c) Activities that suggest striving for mastery of 
technical skills (photography, bridge, playing a musi- 
cal instrument). 





More intelligence is suggested by “Travel and see 
new places” than: by literal-minded responses like 
“Summer” or “Two weeks.” 


No matter how it is phrased, some mention of “Ability 
and desire to learn” or “Willingness to undertake new 
responsibility” usually suggests a more open and re- 
ceptive mind than responses like “Past experience” or 
“Have always done well on any task assigned me.” 
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and enhance self-esteem; finally, 
this becomes established as a pat- 
tern of behavior. 

By this early conditioning, the 
individual develops a compulsion to 
meet certain standards. When he 
leaves home, he is no longer sub- 
ject to parental demands; but the 
standards remain. He also becomes 
subject to new demands from his 
superiors on the job. He tries to win 
approval by his industry, applica- 
tion, and good performance. He 
takes personal pride in the quality 
of his work and tries to make sure 
that everything he does represents 
him well. 

Here are some ways in which con- 
scientiousness is revealed on the ap- 
plication blank: 

1. Quality of writing or printing. 
The writing is clear, neat, and order- 
ly—not messy or sprawling. Num- 
bers are clear and distinct. Care is 
given to the appearance, as well as 
to the content, of responses. 

2. Responses are comprehensive 
and detailed. A \ess conscientious 
man might leave out important de- 
tails, while a more conscientious 
man would spell all the facts out. 

Some additional responses that 
reveal industry—combining energy 
and conscientiousness—are given in 
Exhibit 2, opposite page. 


GAWO 


GAWO stands for “getting along 
with others.” No one has to be a 
glad-hander; and there isn’t much 
value in empty amiability and con- 
formity. But it is usually desirable to 
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hire an employee who is reasonably 
pleasant and cooperative. 

Everyone develops, through trial 
and error, his own way of GAWO. 
By the time a person finishes high 
school, his basic approach is well 
established, although he may later 
acquire additional skills. 

A person with good GAWO has 
learned to respect himself. Because 
he is comfortable with himself, he 
can be comfortable with others. On 
the other hand, if he has trouble 
living with himself—if he is acutely 
self-critical, apprehensive, afraid, or 
defensively aggressive—he may 
have trouble getting along with oth- 
ers. He will be less effective in his 
work, since too much of his energy 
is bound up in unproductive emo- 
tional problems. 


Activities and attitudes 


On the application — blank, 
GAWO is revealed in the follow- 
ing: 

Activities. In high school, did the 
person engage in team sports? Was 
he a member of any clubs? Did he 
hold any offices? How much contact 
with people was involved in his 
part-time or summer jobs? Outside’ 
of work, does he have interests and 
hobbies that involve some group 
participation? 

Attitudes. On an unstructured ap- 
plication blank, there is room for 
the applicant to express his opin- 
ions, reactions, and attitudes. After 
each position in the work history, 
for example, there may be two 
questions: “What did you like most 








about your job?” “What did you 
dislike?” 
A man who always includes men- 
tion of people under job likes 
(“Meeting new people”’) is likely to 


be more sociable and friendly than 


one who mentions only material 


Good equipment”). 


EXHIBIT 2: INDICATORS OF INDUSTRY 


Item 


Nature of work 


What did you like 
about the work? 


What did you dis- 
like about it? 


Commercial or 
technical courses 


Hobbies or inter- 
ests 


What are your 
qualifications for 
a more responsi- 
ble position? 





Applicant’s Response 


The kinds of positions held, including part-time and 
summer work, usually indicate the applicant’s energy 
pattern. Thus outside sales (vs. inside sales), truck 
driving (vs. sorting mail), factory work (vs. bank 
work) indicate energy. 


Action responses—doing, achieving, solving—indi- 
cate energy. For example, “working with machines” 
or “challenge of new problems every day” are more 
action oriented than “opportunity to learn” or “pleas- 
ant surroundings, friendly associates.” 


99 66 


Responses like “Routine,” “Monotony,” or “Too much 
unnecessary detail” suggest energy. Lack of energy is 
suggested by statements that the job was too much 
for the employee (“Trying to handle the peak work 
load”), or made too-great demands on him (“Constant 
shifting from one job to another”). 


Industry is suggested by the fact that the applicant 
has_ satisfactorily completed such courses; even 
greater conscientiousness is suggested by his spelling 
out the responses: “Accounting course in business 
training at Alexander Hamilton Institute.” 


A hobby like photography implies conscientious- 
ness because it requires the development of special- 
ized knowledge and careful attention to detail. Even 
greater industry is suggested by the same response 
spelled out: “Photography, including developing, 
printing, and enlarging.” 


Emphasis on satisfaction in work accomplishment in- 
dicates industry. “Am not afraid of work”; “Derive 
great sense of satisfaction when a task is completed”; 
or “Take pride in my work.” 


factors (“Steady work. Good pay. 


In the same.way, under job dis- 
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likes, if an applicant always has a 
criticism or complaint about people 
(“The boss!” “People who wouldn’t 
leave me alone,” “Incompetent 
workers”), he is likely to carry the 
same attitudes over into a new posi- 
tion. 

If a man always “liked every- 


thing” about his jobs, and denies 
that he had any job dislikes, he 
may be easy to get along with—be- 
cause he never ventures a negative 
opinion—but he also may lack an 
important character trait: having 
the courage of his convictions. 

On the other hand, a man may 





EXHIBIT 3: INDICATORS OF NEGATIVE GAWO 





Item 


What did you like 
about the work? 


What did you dis- 
like? 


Reasons for leav- 
ing. 


To whom did you 
go for help with 
personal 
lems in high 


prob- 


school and/or col- 
lege? 


What are your 
plans for the fu- 
ture? 





Applicant’s Response 


“No particular liking.” “Didn’t like any of it.” “Free- 
dom to do things my own way without interference 
from the supervisor.” 


“Doing the actual work.” “Working kinks out of other 
people’s sloppy work—the firm has very low stand- 
ards.” “People who try to work on your friendship 
and try to gain in different ways.” “The immediate 
superior who suffered from acute feelings of inferi- 
ority.” “Working for temperamental boss!” “Work not 
appreciated, constant criticisms, excessive demands.” 
“Lack of cooperation from people playing politics.” 


“No good reason.” “Fired.” “Harassed into leaving by 
Mr. Blank. (He has since been fired.)” “The woeful 
mediocrity of 85 per cent of the personnel—procrasti- 
nation, shirking of duties, low level of intelligence, 
and lack of awareness of the broad picture.” 


“Nobody.” “Didn't.” “No one in particular.” “Crystal 


ball.” 


“Watch out for the right opportunity and grab off a 
good job.” 

“Get a job I like where people will appreciate me 
and where (I hope) there won’t be any double-cross- 
ers. Then work up the ladder of success.” 
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have too much GAWO. He may 
spend so much time socializing that 
he neglects his work. A person who 
has limited skills in getting along 
with people may be a better em- 
ployee because he concentrates on 
his job. 


Negative GAWO 


Everyone has some mannerism, 
peculiarity, or idiosyncrasy, which 
at times may be irritating or annoy- 
ing to others. But the applicants to 
watch out for are the ones with 
clearly negative GAWO—the po- 
tential troublemakers and disrup- 
tive influences. 

They may fall into one or more 
of the following categories: over- 
aggressive; moody and _ tempera- 


mental; suspicious and resentful, 


with a _ chip-on-the-shoulder atti- 
tude; or critical and complaining. 
In their speech and action, they 
may have little regard for conse- 
quences or for the feelings of others. 

These people often reveal their 
failings on the application blank. 
They are too outspoken in their re- 
sponses because 1) their inner emo- 
tionality “boils over,” and 2) they 
always feel that they are right—it’s 
the other people who are wrong. 

Even if some of their complaints 
are justified, these people will prob- 
ably always find new cause for dis- 
satisfaction. 

Some examples of actual re- 
sponses illustrating negative GAWO 
are shown in Exhibit 3 (p. 20)—but 
remember that a single negative re- 


at home—if he has 


sponse is not too significant. What 
is important is a clear pattern of 
similar responses. 


SELF-RELIANCE 

Self-reliance is the trait which, 
literally, separates the men from 
the boys. For example, any boy 
can do reasonably well in school by 
being intelligent, industrious, and 
amiable. At home, he is supported 
by his parents. In school, his work 
is clearly laid out for him. If he has 
difficulties, he can go to his parents 
or teachers for help. 

If a child has been overprotected 
developed 
strong dependency needs—he will 
find it difficult to develop self-reli- 
ance as an adult. In any job, he will 
need a good deal of structure and 
support. He may be eager and will- 
ing, but he will depend on his su- 
periors to tell him what to do and 
how to do it. He will be afraid to 
assume responsibility on his own. 

Furthermore, markedly depend- 
ent people are subject to tension 
and anxiety. On the surface, they 
may appear self-confident, but in- 
side they are apprehensive. They 
are Oversensitive to criticism; any 
change in familiar routine upsets 
them; and they find it difficult to 
take pressure of any kind. When 
the anxiety level is too high, there 
is a reduction in productive use of 
energy and functioning of intelli- 
gence. 

Many dependent young men 
look good, not only in the inter- 
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EXHIBIT 4: INDICATORS OF SELF-RELIANCE 


Item 


What did you like 
about the work? 


Extracurricular 
activities 


Part-time and 
summer work 


Class and other 
offices held 


How was your 
education financ- 


ed? 


To whom did you 
go for help with 
personal _ prob- 
lems in high school 
and/or college? 


Family and mari- 
tal situation 


Plans for the fu- 
ture 





Applicant's Response 
Self-reliance is suggested by responses that mention 
achievement, challenge, variety, opportunity to learn. 
Dependency needs are implied by: 
“Security”; “Understanding and helpful superiors”; 
“My relationship with Mr. Blank made my employ- 
ment with him very enjoyable.” 


A variety of activities suggests that the man can hold 
his own competitively in a number of areas, while 
listing a single activity such as “intramural sports” or 
“Hi-Y” suggests dependency needs. 

More self-reliance is implied by jobs where independ- 
ent initiative is required (“selling papers”) or where 
the applicant is competing with adults (“driving a 
truck”) than by jobs which are protected (“clerked 
in post office”) or (“worked in uncle’s store”). 


Any office suggests some self-reliance. 


Obviously, a man who worked his way through col- 
lege, entirely or partially, is likely to be more self- 
reliant than one supported completely by his parents. 


“Worked them out myself” is a more self-reliant re- 
sponse than “Mother in high school, wife in college, 
sometimes fraternity cook.” 


A young man who assumes the adult responsibility 
of marriage and family is likely to be more self-reliant 
than one who lives at home as long as possible. 


Responses mentioning work, responsibility, advance- 
ment, and plans for family (“I plan to advance to a 
responsible position through my own efforts and abil- 
ity, to provide my family with a good standard of 
living, and to educate my children”) suggest more self- 
reliance than responses mentioning only security, in- 
come, and working conditions (“I want a good job, 
with pleasant working conditions, to give my family 
a comfortable living and a secure future.”) 
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‘view, but also in training—because 
training is, in effect, a continuation 
of the protected school situation. 
However, they make a better initial 
impression than they can sustain. 
Their limitations show up clearly 
when they are expected to produce 
on their own. 

There may be several overde- 
pendent members in any work 
group. But if a supervisor has too 
many weak sisters to nurse along, 
his own effectiveness will suffer. 

On the application blank, self- 
reliance can be seen in answers to 
the following questions: 

1. Has he carried his education 
through to a logical stopping point 

a graduation—or did he quit in 
the middle of his schooling? If he 
quit, was there a good reason? 

2. Did he become self-support- 
ing at an early age, or did he de- 
pend on his parents for help as long 
as possible? (Even if he’s been 
studying, has he partly supported 
himself?) 

3. Has he stayed on tough jobs— 
or quit when the going got rough? 

4. Has he ever held any leader- 
ship positions, such as class or club 
officer or manager? 

See examples of responses that 
show self-reliance versus depend- 
ency in Exhibit 4, opposite page. 

The supervisor, then, can obtain 
a good deal of information about 


The Information “Between the 
Lines” Helps You... 

1. In preliminary screening of 
applicants. 

2. As a guide in the hiring in- 
terview. 

3. In placing the employee in 
the right job. 

4. To gear training to the in- 
dividual’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

5. To gear supervision to the 
individual’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. 


these four basic characteristics— 
intelligence, industry, ability to get 
along with others, and self-reliance 
—from the application blank. Then 
he can check his impressions in the 
interview and in telephone refer- 
ence checks. Obviously, he can do a 
much better job of interviewing if he 
knows in advance what to look for. 

Furthermore, the information on 
the application blank can be useful 
not only in selection, but also in 
training. A supervisor can be more 
effective when he knows the new 
employee’s strong habits and weak 
points. Suiting training and super- 
vision to the individual may make 
the difference between success and 
failure on the job. @ 





ALL MEN are ordinary men; the extraordinary men are those who 


know it. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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By Morris Stone 


Editorial Director 


American Arbitration Association 


The Heavy Date 


HEN SUSAN G. was transferred 

to the 4 P.M. to 11 P.M. shift, 
her foreman had a feeling her at- 
tendance record wouldn’t be too 
good. Susan was an attractive girl, 
known to have an active social life. 
It didn’t seem likely that she would 
forgo evening social activities all 
the time. 

It wasn’t long before the fore- 
man’s apprehensions proved to be 
justified. At the beginning of one 
week, Susan asked the foreman if it 
would be all right to take Friday 
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evening off. “I’ve got an important 
date,” she said. 

“No, it won’t be all right,” she 
was told. “We’re busy now and we 
can’t spare you.” 

Susan said no more about it, but 
on Friday afternoon she showed up 
obviously dressed to go out. She 
changed into working clothes and 
then sought out the foreman. “What 
would happen,” she asked, “if I 
suddenly got sick at about 6:30? 
You’d let me go home, wouldn't 
you?” 

“Sure I’d let you go home,” the 
foreman said. “But if you fake an 
illness you’re liable to get a three- 
day layoff.” 

With this warning clearly before 
her, Susan dropped the idea of pre- 
tending to be sick. But she didn’t 
drop the idea of going out. At 6 
P.M. she changed back into her 
party clothes and left. 

When she showed up for work on 
Monday, she was told she was fired. 
Eventually, the matter came to ar- 





bitration. The union argued that severe a penalty. The company an- 
Susan’s urgent request for the time swered that the issue wasn’t absen- 
off should have been granted and teeism alone, but deliberate dis- 


that, in any event, discharge was too obedience. 


How would you decide this case? 


_______ For the union? 


___For the company? 


______. Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 57. 


Food for Thought 


IN A CHEMICAL LABORATORY, an assistant’s hand slipped. He mixed 
his chemicals incorrectly and, as a result, an explosion injured him 
and destroyed the laboratory. 

A young mother, busily preparing lunch for her two small chil- 
dren, was trying to answer the telephone and speak to the delivery 
man, all at the same time. Accidentally, she knocked over a pot from 
the stove and scalded herself. 

A retired widower, living alone and spending most of his time in 
his basement workshop, severely cut his finger with a simple tool he 
had used a thousand times before. 

What did these three people have in common? Extensive ques- 
tioning revealed that the chemistry assistant had been so busy at 
noontime that he had skipped lunch; the young mother had had only 
coffee for breakfast; and the retired widower, too preoccupied and 
lazy to prepare proper food for himself, had, over a few weeks, eaten 
only canned food that required no cooking. 

Good nutrition alone cannot prevent accidents, of course, but many 
studies have shown that poor nutrition can lead to decreased effi- 
ciency, poor eye-to-hand and eye-to-foot coordination, increased ir- 
ritability, and quicker fatigue—thus, greater chance of accidents. 

What goes into good nutrition? One factor is eating three com- 
plete meals a day, and spacing them evenly throughout the day. An- 
other is making sure that all meals are nutritionally sound, are well 
balanced, and contain sufficient calories, proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals. Stiil another factor is not overeating. The immediate result of 
overeating at lunch, for example, is afternoon lethargy and a loss of 
normal alertness. Possible result: an accident. 

—Dnr. Morton B. GLENN 
(in an address before the Greater New York Safety Council) 
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By Willard V. Merrihve 
Manager—Community and Business Relations 
General Electric Company* 


Here’s a rundown—and some practical pointers—on the supervisor's 
key communication responsibilities. 


ANAGEMENT PEOPLE like to 
M say that the foreman is the in- 
dispensable man in the communica- 
tions chain. This statement is made 
so often that it has become a cliché 
—yet far too little is done to make 
the “indispensable man” a man who 
has either the time or the skill for 
proper communications. 

All too often, the foreman’s job 
doesn’t permit him the time to com- 
municate effectively. A study by 
Yale’s Technology Project revealed, 
for instance, that the average num- 
ber of incidents in a foreman’s day 
was 583 (which means that every 
48 seconds he was doing something 
different), and that he spent less 
than five minutes a day talking with 
each individual operator, even in 
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his own group. How can we expect 
the foreman to communicate major 
changes in policies and procedures, 
to explain changes in wage pay- 
ments, to discuss new benefit plans, 
to help interpret the union contract, 
to explain company goals, and to 
conduct economic education—all 
this with less than five minutes per 
man per day? 





| * Mr. Merrihue’s book, Managing | 

| by Communication, was pub- 

| lished this year by The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. It includes several chap- 
ters on the supervisor's role in 





communication. 

















It seems obvious that business 
must soon either bypass foremen by 
relying largely on printed communi- 
cations to employees—and certain- 
ly this would be undesirable—or else 
must restructure the foreman’s job 
to allow him to carry out his com- 
munications responsibilities. The an- 
swer may be a combination of the 
two. The foreman is certainly the 
key to effective communication, but 
he can be effective only if manage- 
ment accords him the authority, the 
time, the incentive, the facilities, 
and the information necessary to 
exercise his key role. 


Communications and human 
relations 

It is worth noting that communi- 
cations and human relations are in- 
terdependent. To communicate ef- 
fectively, the supervisor must first 
have a good relationship with each 
employee he supervises. He must 
be honest, considerate, trustworthy. 
He must back up his people. He 
must play no favorites, steal no 
credit. With satisfactory relation- 
ships, communications flow more 
easily—upward as well as down- 
ward. But it works both ways: One 
of the surest paths to good human 
relations and motivation is good 
communication. 

Apart from the simple day-to-day 
exchanges with his workers, there 
are seven principal functions in a 
supervisor’s job as communicator: 
employment interviews, orientation, 
job training, disseminating adminis- 


trative communications making as- 
signments, periodic performance 
appraisals, group information meet- 
ings. 


Employment interviews 


The face-to-face interview is per- 
haps the oldest and most widely 
used method of selecting employees 
—and, properly used, it is still the 
most valuable selection device. Too 
often, however, the interview is 
conducted in a hasty, slipshod, man- 
ner; and the results of a poor se- 
lection may plague the company for 
thirty or forty years. 

Not just personnel people, but su- 
pervisors, too (for they most fre- 
quently make the final selection of 
new employees), need to improve 
their ability to get information from 
an interview. The essential point is 
to regard the interview as a planned 
conversation. A foreman can learn 
—through study and through analy- 
sis of his own experience—how to 
gain the applicant’s confidence, how 
to keep him talking, how to question 
effectively, how to rate the appli- 
cant, and how to arrive at a final 
decision. 


Orientation 


Orientation largely determines a 
new employee’s first impressions, 
and these in turn profoundly influ- 
ence his view of the company, his 
feelings about his job, and his pro- 
ductivity. It is the supervisor’s prime 
responsibility to make the new em- 
ployee genuinely welcome, to re- 
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lieve the strangeness of the new sit- 
uation, to stress the importance of 
the work, and to give him the basic 
work rules. Orientation is not a one- 
shot proposition; it is a continuing 
process. To be effective, it must be 
given in doses small enough for the 
employee to absorb readily. 
Making a check list of orienta- 
tion duties will help (for example, 
“introduce to other employees, show 
locker and washroom, explain indi- 
vidual and group work, review per- 
formance standards, cover main 
safety rules”). These responsibili- 
ties of the supervisor should be 
scheduled for the first day, the first 
week, or the first month—whichever 
would be most appropriate. But it is 
just as important for the supervisor 
to communicate his willingness to 


help and his concern for the new 
employee. 


Initial job instruction 


Much of the poor on-the-job per- 
formance that costs industry an ap- 
palling amount of money each year 
is directly traceable to faulty initial 
job instruction. Many employees 
never get a clear picture of what is 
expected of them and what consti- 
tutes acceptable performance. It’s 
no help to say merely that “Experi- 
ence is the best teacher”; it may be, 
but it is also the most expensive 
teacher. 

Again, the excuse that “We don’t 
have any time” does not bear close 
scrutiny. Effective instruction actu- 
ally takes less time than hasty in- 
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struction: Jobs get done right from 
the beginning; employees pick up 
speed more rapidly because they 
have greater confidence; and there 
is a measurable reduction in scrap, 
accidents, and misunderstandings. 
The good supervisor will, therefore, 
make thorough instruction a “must.” 
He should provide time for it, and 
develop job breakdowns to insure a 
standard, thorough method of in- 
struction. 

Many companies use the well- 
known JIT method (Job Instruction 
Training), which follows this sim- 
ple sequence: 1) Prepare the work- 
er (put him at ease; get him inter- 
ested and find out what he knows). 
2) Present the job (tell and demon- 
strate, pointing out key points; give 
him reasons). 3) Try out perform- 
ance (have him do the job, ex- 
plaining it to you; continue until you 
know that he knows). 4) Follow up 
(put him on his own; encourage 
questions; tell him whom to see for 
help; taper off coaching as his skill 
increases ). 


Transmitting policies 
and procedures 

The downward flow of administra- 
tive communication burdens the 
foreman with a heavy load of as- 
signments, orders, reports, policies, 
and procedures. How effectively he 
carries out this work depends on a 
number of factors: the emphasis top 
managers place on effective com- 
munication; the number of levels 
through which the information must 





pass; the structure of the foreman’s 
job; his innate ability and training as 
a communicator; the adequacy and 
clarity of information given to him; 
and whether or not there are incen- 
tives or measurements of the effec- 
tiveness of his communications. 

Although there is no substitute 
for face-to-face oral communication 
coming down the chain of com- 
mand, it always helps to supplement 
this with written communication to 
correct any distortions that might 
otherwise creep in. 


Making assignments 


A supervisor communicates most 
frequently in his function of assign- 
ing work.* Yet this does not guaran- 
tee that the job will—at any level— 
be performed well. 

Every supervisor would do well to 
observe the fundamentals that the 
late Dr. Irving J. Lee distilled out of 
his research for AT&T: 

Content: Make instructions ex- 
plicit. Include as much as possible 
of who, what, when, how much. 
Plan the content before you make 
the assignment. 

Install a built-in control on all ex- 
cept the simplest jobs: Tell the work- 
er, for instance, that you would like 
him to check with you when the job 
is half finished, or that you would 
like an outline by a certain date. 

Invite questions: One of the best 
ways to insure a subordinate’s un- 
derstanding of the assignment is to 


* See Pin Down the Details of Job As- 
sienments, page 33. 


7 Functions of 
Communication 


. Employment interviews 

. Orientation 

. Job training 

. Disseminating 
communication 

. Making assignments 


administrative 


. Periodic performance  ap- 
praisals 


. Group information meetings 


get him to ask questions about the 
details and methods. 

Invite contributions: The failure 
to invite subordinates to contribute 
is a great source of inefficiency in 
business; it can also be a source of 
resentment, poor morale, and lack 
of interest. 

Motivation: Always answer sub- 
ordinates’ unasked questions: “Why 
should I?” “What’s in it for me?” 
In a GE study, foremen were classi- 
fied as “most effective” and “least 
effective” by both their superiors 
and their subordinates according to 
results achieved in their over-all 
jobs. It was found that the “most 
effective” foremen gave a “reason 
why” for their orders three times as 
often as the “least effective” group. 

Most orders are too hurried. As 
an experiment, try increasing the 
time of giving every order by about 
30 per cent. Instead of, say, 10 min- 
utes, take 13 minutes—and see 
what happens. 
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Performance appraisal 

One of the greatest needs of an 
employee is to know at all times if 
his performance measures up to 
standard. Therefore, it is important 
for the supervisor to keep the people 
in his work group aware of his esti- 
mate of their performance. But this 
in no way obviates the need for a 
regular performance appraisal, dis- 
cussed individually with each em- 
ployee. 

Though most companies officially 
use some form of rating procedure, 
this policy is often ignored, either 
for “lack of time,” or because the 
manager simply doesn’t like the 
task. Most people dislike criticizing 
a subordinate’s work: They find it 
embarrassing and do it awkwardly. 

Since a recent series of articles in 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT* has 
already dealt with the purposes and 
techniques of performance apprais- 
als, these need not be reiterated. 
Suffice it to say that periodic ap- 
praisal of all types of performance 
—whether good or bad—is an ef- 
fective and too-often-neglected tool 
of supervision. 


Group information meetings 


No single segment of communica- 
tions can be more effective than an 
informative conference held by a 
supervisor for his group. Stated sim- 
ply, the purposes of such a meeting 
are to improve the work of the in- 
dividual and the teamwork between 


* How Am I Doing? SM, April, May, 
June, 1960. 
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individuals; to develop better man- 
ager relations; to give employees 
greater participation and enhanced 
job satisfaction. 

In many General Electric divi- 
sions, supervisors are required to 
take their employees off the job for 
an informative conference (‘“Round- 
Table” discussion) every three 
months. Attendance is limited to 15 
to 20 employees at a time, and the 
meetings are held in a quiet, con- 
venient, and comfortable room. 

Many successful conferences are 
based on agenda developed through 
the joint efforts of the supervisor 
and a staff specialist. In this way, 
the supervisor is free to conduct the 
meeting in his own way; yet all em- 
ployees throughout the plant can be 
discussing similar and timely topics. 
Groups tend to prefer problems that 
concern them directly (like flow of 
materials, rework, safety, and 
housekeeping). This is only natural, 
but these work-centered items 
should be balanced with discussion 
on broader topics, like employee 
benefits, the business outlook, op- 
portunities for self-development, la- 
bor-management relations, and eco- 
nomics. 


Be prepared! 


Preparation is important. At first, 
many a supervisor would rather face 
a wild bull than meet alone with his 
own group. One man at GE spent a 
sleepless night before his first meet- 
ing, worrying what he would do if 
there were no questions. He begged 





TAKE TIME TO TALK 


In a GE study, the most effective foremen gave a “reason why” 
for their orders three times as often as the “least effective” group. 
This takes a little more time, but the problem about most orders is 
that they are too hurried. As an experiment, try increasing the 
time of giving every order by about one third—and see what 


happens. 


his boss to wait outside the confer- 
ence room, ready to rush in if he 
heard a stillness come over the 
meeting. There was no stillness. La- 
ter, the foreman said, “Man, they 
started in asking questions and they 
never did stop! Only covered half 
my agenda!” 

Whatever the format of the meet- 
ing, the supervisor should follow 
these cardinal rules: 


> Never try to bluff an answer. 
Instead, say, “I don’t know, but [ll 
try to find out.” If the question is of 
general interest, all employees 
should get a complete answer as 
soon as possible after the meeting. 

> Treat each question with seri- 
ousness and dignity. 

> Accept all questions except 
union grievances (because they 
should be handled through the reg- 
ular grievance procedure) or inti- 
mate personal problems. 

» Discourage tangents, useless 
debate, monopoly of conversation, 
sarcasm. 

» Refer many local questions to 
the group first for their opinion. 

Before you hold a conference, it 


would help to take a short course in 
conference leadership (or do some 
reading and practice on the sub- 
ject). Above all, the man who runs 
the meeting should equip himself as 
fully as possible with information 
likely to be required to answer ques- 
tions. 

There can be little doubt that em- 
ployees like information meetings. 
At GE they have said, as a result 
of these conferences, that people 
“have fewer accidents,” “do higher- 
quality work,” “get along better 
with the foreman (and each other ),” 
and “get the work out on time.” At- 
titudes toward management also 
show a noteworthy improvement, 
and (if the foreman listens as well as 
talks) these meetings provide a 
good opportunity to get employees’ 
ideas, suggestions, worries, and opin- 
ions. 


Everything to gain 


Despite the impressive results on 
record, business and industry are 
losing millions of dollars annually 
in untapped employee productivity 
and idea sharing because of a break- 
down in communications at the 
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foreman’s level. As Walter G. Bar- 
low, vice-president of Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, has observed: 
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Only when management trains the 
foreman in how to communicate, and 
then begins to judge the operating fore- 
man partly on the basis of how ef- 
fectively he communicates, will the 
supervisor attain his place as an im- 
portant, if not the most important, line 
in management’s communication appa- 
ratus. 


More and more companies are 
taking the time and trouble to help 
their supervisors become better com- 
municators. The supervisor himself 
has everything to gain: By learning 
to give and get information, he sub- 
stantially increases the ease of his 
job, his results, his sense of accom- 
plishment, and his value to the com- 
pany. 


Manpower Management in the Sixties 


AS A NATION, we are advancing in scientific and technical know-how 
at a tremendous rate. How well we shall realize the potential of this 
advance depends largely on how effectively our people, as individuals, 
are able to use the new tools at hand, points out the U. S. Labor De- 
partment in a new pamphlet, Manpower Challenge of the 1960's. 

Surveying anticipated manpower resources and requirements for 
the decade ahead, the pamphlet concludes that if our manpower 
capacities are to be developed and used to the full, management 


must: 


1. Improve individual competence, present and _ prospective, 


across the board. 


2. Use all available manpower without regard to race, sex, age, 


or physical handicap. 


3. Strive to place every worker in a job that best fits his talents 
and then press for full use of these talents on the job. 
4. Help every worker to develop a sense of purpose and pride 


in his job. 


5. Prepare now for new and changing manpower needs within 


the total workforce. 


6. Develop jobs for all kinds of worker capabilities. 
7. Plan on full use of better quality as well as increasing quantity 


of manpower. 


WT 
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COST REDUCTION: Part 9 of the series by Ernest Schleusener— 
“Scheduling for Smooth Production’—will appear in the November 
issue of SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. 
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PIN DOWN 
THE 


DETAILS 
OF JOB ASSIGNMENTS 


By Robert A. Barton 


Chief Accountant, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


There’s many a slip between job 
assignment and work performance. 


IVE MINUTES after you verbally 
| get a clerical job, your crys- 
tal-clear instructions may be a hazy 
blur in your subordinate’s mind— 


and in your own. The result: a 
fouled-up assignment. 

This was becoming a_ serious 
problem in Dun & Bradstreet’s 
growing accounting department. As 
chief accountant, I was finding it 
more and more difficult to keep 
track of all the details connected 
with every job. Deadlines, reference 
sources, overtime authorizations— 
these were just a few of the areas 
where misunderstandings were oc- 
curring. 

The difficulty was not with re- 
curring assignments performed on a 
regular schedule, but with “special” 
jobs that came up during the day. 
These might be triggered by a let- 
ter, an urgent telephone call, or a 
sudden development. And for these 


special assignments, verbal instruc- 
tions were not enough. 

What was the answer? A study of 
these jobs showed that there were 
eleven major points that usually 
had to be covered in the assignment. 
Providing a way to cover these 
points in writing seemed to be the 
solution. A form was designed (see 
page 34) and inexpensively repro- 
duced on note pads. 


What the form covers 


Here’s what we cover in the 


form: 

1. The employee who is to do 
the job. 

. The supervisor assigning the 
job. 

. The date. 

. Description of the job. 

. Whom the employee should 
contact if he has any ques- 
tions. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
JOB ASSIGNMENT 


Barton 





DIRECT QUESTIONS TO: Assistant Chief Accountant 








9/19/ COMPLETION DATE: 9/20/60-9 A.M. 








DESCRIPTION 





Prepare schedule of insurance coverage placed on 99 Church Street January - Aug. 31, 1940 


List type of policy, amount of coverage, and total premium. 


SOURCE TO BE _USED: 





Insurance policies and insurance ledger. 


BALANCE AGAINST: 


Premiums paid through accounts payable. 


OVERTIME APPROVED: Yes TIME REQUIRED: 








TYPED COPY 3 Controller 





YOUR COMMENTS: (unusual items noted by you during assignment) 


Fine Arts policy not in file - will try to locate. Fo 


Insurance ledger does not balance with payments - have taken ne 
t rrect 


signment required 12 hours. 
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. Sources (such as_ original 
documents) to be used. 

7. What figures should balance 
(since our work is account- 
ing). 

. Whether the final result should 
be submitted in pencil or in 
typed form. 

. Deadline for the job, and esti- 
mated number of hours re- 
quired to do it. 

10. Authorization of overtime, if 
permissible. 

11. Person to whom the finished 
job should be delivered. 

When we make an assignment, we 

type up the form in duplicate. The 
original goes to the employee head- 
ing up the job, and the copy—on 
colored paper—is put in a follow-up 
file. 

Using the job-assignment form 

has produced substantial improve- 


ment in both the accuracy of the 
work and the morale of the em- 
ployees. Not the least of the form’s 
benefits is a solid saving in man- 
hours. Before we began using writ- 
ten instructions for special jobs, we 
wasted far too much time in con- 
sulting the wrong sources and mak- 
ing false starts. These delays have 
been eliminated by the form. 

One of the form’s most valuable 
sections is the space left for com- 
ments by the employee doing the 
job. His remarks make it easier to 
avoid mistakes and do a faster job 
when the assignment comes up 
again. 

The job-assignment form can, of 
course, be adapted to other types of 
clerical jobs requiring detailed in- 
structions. It’s a simple, inexpensive 
idea—but it has paid off hand- 
somely for us. @ 


sie 
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“Where’s that boy?” 
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LET'S GET 
DOWN TO 
CASES 


Every month, SM presents 
true stories of tough situations 
supervisors have faced. 

How would you solve these 
problems? Your answers and the 
steps you take in arriving at 
them can be of the utmost 
value to you. 

As you consider each case, you 
might jot down your questions, 
your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss the cases with a 
group of people—fellow super- 
visors, family, friends. You’ll find 
that each person has his own way 
of looking at the problem. 











A Matter of Minutes 


UT MR. ALLISON—of course I 
B never marked anyone late for 
just a few minutes. It wouldn’t seem 
fair!” 

“Well, Judy, you should have 

. oh, never mind. . . . Okay, 
Judy, thanks. ’By.” 

Bill Allison put down the phone 
and mopped his forehead. His talk 
with his former secretary had veri- 
fied what he’d already suspected. 

Bill supervised a staff of 45 tech- 
nicians and clerical workers in the 
group-contracts department of a 
midwestern insurance company. His 
subordinates were well trained and 
the work was well organized under 


four capable assistant supervisors. 
Both productivity and morale had 
seemed high—until he was sudden- 
ly faced with this problem of at- 
tendance. 

Judy Jonas, Bill’s former secre- 
tary, had kept the attendance sheet 
that the department was required to 
fill out each day. Judy was young, 
lighthearted, and friendly with ev- 
eryone on the staff. As long as she’d 
kept the record, there had been no 
problems. 

But Judy had left last month for 
a higher-paid job, and Bill had a 
new secretary, Lynn Ashley, a seri- 
ous, hard-working girl transferred 





nent 


rit COUED URE 


This case was contributed by Arnold Plumer, Assistant Group Underwriter, New York 


Life Insurance Company. 
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from one of the other departments. 

Almost immediately, trouble start- 
ed. Through his own inspection of 
the attendance sheet, and later 
through sharp comments from the 
personnel department, Bill became 
aware of a sudden increase in 
lateness. Very few members of his 
staff, it appeared, arrived on time 
every day. Several consistently re- 
ported a few minutes late. 

Bill soon figured out the truth: 
The lateness had existed all along. 
But Judy had covered up for mild 
offenders, while Lynn reported even 
a minute’s tardiness. 

Under prodding from Personnel, 
Bill had tried discussing attendance 
with some staff members who seldom 
arrived on time. He got promises 
but no performance. One esti- 
mator complained of Lynn’s “super- 
conscientiousness”; resentment of 
her seemed to be pretty general, 
though she was, of course, only do- 
ing her job. 

This morning, Personnel notified 


Bill that a merit increase he had 
recommended would be postponed 
according to company policy, be- 
cause of the employee’s poor cur- 
rent attendance record. The man 
was one of Bill’s best producers, 
and Bill knew that other employees 
with equally poor current records 
had received increases while Judy 
was his secretary. And now he knew 
from Judy herself that she’d blinked 
at lateness for a number of em- 
ployees. 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


|. If you were Bill, would you try to get the personnel depart- 
ment to put through the merit increase that had been post- 
poned? Why—or why not? If not, what alternative would 
you consider? 








. Is Bill partly responsible for Judy’s failure to report lateness? 


Why—or why not? 
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. How should attendance reporting be handled from now on? 
Consider the advantages and disadvantages of each method. 


Let Lynn continue keeping the record. 


_ Ask each assistant supervisor to keep track of his 
own staff. 


Install a time clock. 


____ Or what? 








How would you go about correcting the problem of lateness? 








How would this problem be handled in your company? _ 














WIN A BOOK! 


Send in your solutions to SM’s cases—or send your toughest, 
most interesting case— for publication in SUPERVISORY MANAGE- 
MENT. 

The editors of SM will award the author of each published case 
or solution a copy of Leadership on the Job: Guides to Good 
Supervision, the American Management A ssociation’s handbook 
for supervisors. 

Send your contribution to Let’s Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36,N.Y. 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 
than October 31. 
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Readers Discuss @-J,\v » Cases 





Here are readers’ discussions of last month’s case. 


A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











Company for Lunch 
(August, page 34) 
Case synopsis: 

Dissatisfied with sloppy service and high food costs, the admin- 
istration of a midwestern college went outside to replace Mary 
Burke, food-service manager, when she retired. Bob Grant, new 
on the job for three months, has set up job descriptions, work 
schedules, and rules for the 30 middle-aged workers, who are a 
close-knit group with long service. Bob, at 32, is a college graduate 
with experience in the Army and a big-city restaurant. 

Fifteen minutes after the lunch period today, Bob found Lucy 
Lester, his dining-room supervisor, and other employees sitting 
with visitors around a table cluttered with dishes from the visitors’ 
lunch. One worker, Gladys Schumacher, introduced Bob to her 
daughter and baby grandson. 

After suggesting that they go back to work, Bob instructed Lucy 
to tell Gladys and the others that there were to be no more visitors 
or free meals. Lucy said that the food would have been thrown away 
anyway, and that she thought he was making a mistake. When Lucy 
left, offended, Bob wondered if he should crack down and really 
show who was boss. 


Give them time 


TO THE EDITOR: ployees may spend eight hours go- 


The atmosphere for working ex- 
ists already. The clubhouse feeling 
—with interlocking friendships and 
a proprietary attitude toward the 
job and physical surroundings— 
means that work is being accom- 
plished. This is much better than an 
atmosphere of rivalry, in which em- 


ing through the motions of working, 
but are fighting internally. 

It seems that the employees take 
turns having relatives in for a visit 
occasionally. If the visits are not 
daily, but, say, once every few 
weeks, they could serve as a fringe 
benefit. 
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Lucy’s remark that the food 
would have been thrown away indi- 
cates that the high food costs are 
caused by overbuying or by waste 
of leftovers. However, I do think 
the visitors should pay for food. 

Since the dining room is cleared 
after lunch, Bob is not making full 
use of facilities. He might consider 
setting up a counter to serve be- 
tween-meal snacks. Snack sales often 
make the difference between profit 
and loss. 

Bob might look into other areas 
to bring costs down. Maybe there 
aren't enough customers to save 
money through volume buying. Is 
the menu monotonous? Food unap- 
petizing? Are students being hired 
during rush hours to cut unneces- 
Sary waiting? 

I believe the service is sloppy be- 
cause the employees don’t know any 
better way of doing things. By 
mixing with the group and helping 
each employee find a better way of 
working, Bob can improve service. 

—HENRY WOON 
Management Analyst, Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, California 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bob should call Lucy back before 
she talks to the girls and tell her 
that he has decided to overlook the 
incident—that he has no objection 
to infrequent visiting as long as serv- 
ice doesn’t suffer. Bob should find 
exactly what is sloppy about the 
service, have on-the-spot corrections 
made, and constantly check up. He 
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can reduce costs by knowing where 
they should be reduced. If food is 
thrown away, there may be lack of 
supervision in food preparation. 
Bob should spend less time in his 
office and more in the dining room. 
—JOsEPH J. KLUMBACH 

New York, N. Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bob’s difficulties stem from his 
revolutionary methods, his youth, 
and the type of experience he has 
had. 

He presented absolute outlines of 
work hours, duties, and rules to the 
employees, without giving them an 
opportunity to discuss and defend 
their current methods or a chance to 
participate in revisions. 

Here are some of the measures he 
could take to rectify the situation: 

1. Arrange for a general meeting 
of all the workers, and tell them 
he would like to discuss the pros 
and cons of the old and new sys- 
tems. Ask for and consider sug- 
gestions, and explain why they 
may not be acceptable. Then 
draw up a revised set of rules 
and standards. 

. Delegate responsibility for fol- 
lowing up on job assignments. 

. Set up and enforce disciplinary 

measures for infractions of rules. 

. Direct team spirit and team ef- 

fort toward eliminating waste 

and improving food service. 
—FLOoRA M. FRONZAGLIA 
Therapeutic Dietitian, St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York, N. Y. 





TO THE EDITOR: 

The older employees resent being 
subordinate to a young whipper- 
snapper. Bob is an outsider, a new- 
comer, a college graduate, and a 
male. The former manager, a wom- 
an, may have been closer to the 
group. 

Bob should not clamp down and 
force discipline right away. He must 
remember that these women are not 
soldiers. His ideas will be accepted 
—after he gains their confidence. 


Insist on 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bob should speak to Lucy firmly 
and show that he means business. 
He should let her know that if she 
doesn’t obey his orders, he will get 


someone who will. He must make it 
clear that he is Lucy’s superior. 

A notice on the bulletin board 
could emphasize that no visitors will 
be allowed during working hours 
and explain why the ban is neces- 
sary. 

—Mary M. LEDERMAN 
Soldier’s Home, Chelsea, Mass. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bob should have called Lucy in- 
to the office to tell her that if she 
would start working as a supervisor, 
she could keep her job, but that 
otherwise, he would be forced to de- 
mote her or let her go. 

Then he should call a meeting of 
the entire staff and re-explain the 
new rules, job descriptions, and 


He should take advantage of 
Lucy’s experience, develop her su- 
pervisory abilities, and not make an 
issue of the incident. Since the work 
was completed on schedule and the 
women were in a pleasant mood aft- 
er the visit, it seems “picky” to cre- 
ate a situation that will do nothing 
but cause ill feelings and make his 
job more difficult. 

—JOosEPH C. LESCHER 
Visking Company (Division of Un- 
ion Carbide Corporation), Chicago 


new policy 


work schedules. He could have 
Lucy explain that all of them would 
have to work together to reduce 
costs and that he would have to re- 
place those who wouldn’t cooperate. 
A separate dining area in the kitchen 
to accommodate a few girls at a 
time might help to eiiminate the 
proprietary attitude. 

Bob should post charts on the 
group’s progress in cutting costs and 
offer some extra incentive when the 
group meets or beats its cost-reduc- 
tion goals. 

—RALPH CRANDALL 
Final Finish Foreman, Seiberling 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 
From Lucy’s reaction, it is obvi- 
ous that asking her to pass the word 
on to her subordinates is not going 
to work. 
Bob should call all the dining- 
room employees together and let 
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them know his feelings. He should 
talk straight and leave no possibility 
for misinterpretation. 

After the meeting he should call 
Lucy in for a private consultation, 
to clear up any questions she may 
have about procedures. He should 
then warn her that if she doesn’t 
carry out his policies, he will have to 
replace her. 

—C. M. TYNER 
Chief of Inspection, Convair Flight 
Test, Holloman AFB, New Mexico 


TO THE EDITOR: 
The time has come for Bob Grant 
to assert himself and establish his 
policies. 
First he must show Lucy that the 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bob should have pointed out to 
the group that he was hired to run 
the cafeteria efficiently. He should 
also have said that the schedules 
and rules were set up to attain this 
objective. 

Now, however, Bob must crack 
down. He should call a meeting of 
all employees and lay down the law. 
He must repeat his original instruc- 
tions and, in a friendly but firm 
manner, state that everyone must 
cooperate in making the department 
a smooth, well-run organization— 
and that any further violations will 
result in disciplinary action. 
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women’s indifference to his direc- 
tions is largely a result of her failure 
as a supervisor. She is evidently as 
much a member of the “club” as 
anyone. Bob must not hedge, but 
must make it plain to Lucy that if 
she doesn’t supervise properly, she 
will be replaced. 

Bob should then call a meeting 
of the entire dining-room staff and 
tell the group that policies will be 
enforced. He must make it clear 
that he will not hesitate to take ac- 
tion if they are not followed. Firm- 
ness is in order if Bob is to do an 
effective job. 


—Davip A. SHIPPEE 
Production Tab Department, Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


compromise 


He should also appeal to the 
group’s loyalty. He should empha- 
size that the reputation of the de- 
partment rests with each individual 
—that if one person falters, it re- 
flects on the whole group. They 
might then take enough pride in the 
organization to work out problems 
together. 

—wW. F. MITCHELL 
Training Supervisor, The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Faced with the problems of high 
cost and sloppy service, Bob has no 
alternative but to crack down. He 





must, however, be understanding. 
Work habits are difficult to change, 
but continued firmness and fairness 
should gradually break down re- 
sistance. 

Bob cannot accomplish this as 
long as Lucy opposes his views; he 
must either obtain her wholehearted 
agreement with his policies or re- 
place her. He should not have her 
talk to the group if she continues to 
feel that he is wrong, but should 
talk to them himself. 

The “clubhouse” feeling can 
gradually be changed to a feeling 
of pride and accomplishment in 
providing good service. 

—GERALD F, SCHROEDER 
Superintendent, Factory Produc- 
tion, Whirlpool Corporation, La- 

porte, Indiana 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bob could permit visitors during 
the employees’ lunch period but 
prohibit their receiving free food. 
As a result, the visits themselves 
would be sharply curtailed, and per- 
haps stop altogether. First, the 
“free-meal” motivation would be 
eliminated; and second, the visitor 
would feel out of place with other 
people who were eating. The visits 
would then stop naturally, and 
there would be no animosity toward 
Bob. 

—RosBeErT M. SULLIVAN 
Personnel Manager, Sullifoam Inc., 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bob should have let the staff 
know from the beginning that cer- 
tain changes had to be made. Be- 
cause he delayed, the problem is 
greater. He should now call them 
together and frankly tell them that 
this is a new era and that old ways 
are not necessarily the right ways to 
operate. 

He should also tell them that 
there are complaints about high 
costs and sloppy service, and ask if 
they have any ideas or suggestions 
for what to do about it. 

Women don’t like to be told that 
they are sloppy. This should moti- 
vate these women to show Bob that 
they could do better. 

—J. THOMSON 
Assessment Assistant, The Work- 


men’s Compensation Board, Toron- 
to, Ontario, Canada 


rQ THE EDITOR: 

Bob could show Lucy examples 
of poor service and suggest places 
for improvement. But he should let 
her make the corrections. Eventu- 
ally—with Lucy’s leadership—each 
employee would take pride in do- 
ing a good job. 

In the present circumstances, this 
approach is difficult, but if it fails, 
he can resort to a more direct, au- 
thoritative approach. 

—RoBERT J. TITTERINGTON 
Foreman, Collins Radio Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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YOU'RE CALLED | 


FOR 


' JURY DUTY... 


By Peter C. Reid 


Serving on a jury is one of the privileges of democracy— 
and it can be an exciting, enjoyable experience. 


“Ws HAVE a responsibility. This 
is a remarkable thing about 


democracy. . . . That we are noti- 
fied by mail to come down to this 
place and decide on the guilt or in- 
nocence of a man we have not known 
before. We have nothing to gain or 
lose by our verdict. This is one of 
the reasons why we are strong.” 

These are the words of Juror 
Number 11, a European refugee, in 
the movie, Twelve Angry Men, in 
which a jury had to decide whether 
a man was guilty or innocent of 
murder. 

If you’re called for jury duty, 
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chances are you won’t be called 
upon to decide a life-and-death ques- 
tion. But the responsibility and sig- 
nificance of what you do on a jury 
will be important whether the case 
involves $5,000 or first-degree mur- 
der. You will be playing a decisive 
role in one of our basic democratic 
processes—and, what’s more, you'll 
probably enjoy it. 

When the University of Chicago 
Law School polled a group of jurors, 
94 per cent said they'd like to serve 
again. They had discovered that jury 
duty was an enjoyable, rewarding 
experience. 





But court process is complex, as 
well as exciting, and most jurors are 
thrown into it cold, without adequate 
preparation. This brief guide can’t 
hope to cover the waterfront, but it 
should give you some idea of what 
to expect and what’s expected of you 
when you’re in the jury box.* 


“Why pick on me?” 


When you get your jury notice, 
your first reaction may be, “Why 
pick on me? I’m too busy.” You may 
have good reasons—you’re in the 
middle of a rush, you have half a 
dozen new workers to train, or your 
assistant is in the hospital. 

If the hardship is really severe, 
you should try to get a postponement, 
to give you time to clear the decks. 
But if things are fairly normal, you’re 
usually required to serve. 


Do you qualify? 


Once you’re on a panel of jurors, 
you will be questioned by the judge 
or the attorneys for each side to find 
out if you are in any way disquali- 
fied from sitting on the case. The 
case will be explained, and your 
impartiality tested. In a suit for per- 
sonal damages, you might be asked if 
you ever filed such a suit yourself 
and whether it would prejudice you. 
You will be asked if you have any 
personal interest in the case, or have 


* Although jury trials are basically the 
same throughout the country, there are 
some differences in procedure. Practices 
described in this article will be those 
most generally in use. 


formed a definite opinion in favor of 
either side. 

If either lawyer feels you might 
be biased, he’ll probably ask the 
judge to excuse you. Each lawyer 
also has a limited number of peremp- 
tory challenges which he can use to 
excuse jurors without giving any rea- 
son. A lawyer uses his peremptory 
challenges to get rid of jurors he 
thinks might—for any reason—be 
unsympathetic to his case. Don’t get 
your dander up if you’re challenged; 
it’s no reflection on your integrity or 
your intelligence. 


The trial begins 


You’re Juror Number 7. You're 
sworn in—“well and truly to try the 
case” and “a true verdict render.” 
The trial begins. 

Two basic types of cases are de- 
cided by juries: criminal and civil. 
In a criminal case, the state tries to 
prove that the defendant has broken 
a criminal law—committed armed 
robbery, for instance. A civil case 
does not involve a crime; it is a dis- 
pute between two private parties 
over their rights and duties—for ex- 
ample, over a broken contract. 

Criminal and civil cases are tried 
in much the same way, with some 
differences which will be mentioned 
later. 


Some do’s and don’‘ts 


As soon as you’re sworn in, you 
should begin observing some do’s 
and don’ts. Some are obvious, like 
not reading a newspaper in the 
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courtroom or falling asleep in your 
seat. Others may be less self-evident. 
For example, a juror should never 
visit the scene of the crime or acci- 
dent, unless he’s taken there as part 
of the trial. The reason: In deciding 
a case, a juror must consider only 
the evidence that is presented in the 
trial. 

The damage that can be done by 
a well-meaning amateur sleuth was 
illustrated in a recent case. A woman 
sued a landlord for injuries suffered 
when she fell down some steps at 
four in the afternoon. She claimed 
that the stairway was dark, while 
the defendant maintained that there 
was plenty of light from a window. 
The next day, a juror asked if he 
might question the plaintiff. The 
judge assented. 

“What kind of a day was it when 
you fell?” the juror asked. 

“It was clear.” 

“Then there must have been 
plenty of light at four o’clock,” said 
the juror. “I visited that building at 
five o’clock yesterday, and there was 
still light coming through the win- 
dow.” 

Besides breaking a rule, the juror 
did not consider that, for instance, 
the window might have been changed 
or the time of year might have been 
different. The judge called a mis- 
trial. The jury was discharged, its 
time wasted. 

Other rules help the juror to keep 
an open and unbiased mind. He 
should not discuss the case with any- 
one, even with other jurors, until he’s 
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deliberating in the jury room. He 
should also avoid reading newspaper 
stories or listening to radio and tele- 
vision newscasts on which the case 
might be discussed. 


Can you judge a lawyer? 


The plaintiff's lawyer prepares to 
make his opening statement to the 
jury. He is pleasant, open-faced, 
dressed conservatively. His oppo- 
nent’s smile is suave; his clothes 
slightly flashy. 

Being influenced by an attorney’s 
personality is a common mistake. 
The fact that a plaintiff or defendant 
has a lawyer whose mannerisms you 
don’t like is no reason to find against 
him—and your off-the-cuff estimate 
of the opposing lawyers may be 
way Off. 

A prominent New York judge re- 
cently told the story of a juror who 
came to him at a noon recess boiling 
with indignation over the way the 
defendant’s veteran attorney was 
browbeating the seemingly inexperi- 
enced lawyer for the plaintiff. 
“You've been taken,” the judge told 
the irate juror. “The lawyer you’re 
feeling sorry for has been an ‘inex- 
perienced beginner’ for the last 15 
years.” 

Remember that every move a 
trial lawyer makes may be calcu- 
lated. After a witness’s response, he 
may send you a confiding smile, as 
if to say that he knows you’re shrewd 
enough to see through this transpar- 
ent falsehood. Or he may ask an ex- 
pert witness, in bewildered tones, 





“You mean you’re being paid for 
your testimony, Dr. Smith?” when 
he knows it’s standard for an expert 
witness to receive a fee. 


Keep your eye on the ball 


This won’t help you decide the 
facts. In the courtroom as in the 
ball field, keep your eye on the ball. 
And in this situation the ball is the 
evidence, not the lawyer’s persua- 
siveness. 

In his opening statement, a lawyer 
will describe the case and explain 
what he expects to prove through 
the testimony he’s going to produce. 
His statements are claims, rather 
than evidence. In fact, nothing a 
lawyer says in a courtroom is evi- 
dence—except rarely, when he takes 
the witness stand and is sworn to 
tell the truth. 

When the plaintiff's lawyer (or 
the prosecuting attorney in a crimi- 
nal case) finishes his opening state- 
ment the defendant’s lawyer will 
usually make his—although in some 
courts he can wait until he’s ready to 
present his own witnesses. 


Watch the witness stand 


The plaintiff's lawyer calls his 
first witness. The witness takes the 
stand and raises his right hand. “Do 
you solemnly swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God?” 

Now begins your main job as a 
juror—evaluating the testimony of 
the witnesses. It’s a job that will 
draw on your concentration, your 


ability to judge people, your com- 
mon sense and experience, your 
skill in sifting a mass of statements 
to get to the facts. 

Two witnesses who give conflict- 
ing testimony can be honest. Mem- 
ory is tricky, and a witness’s ability 
to remember accurately can be affect- 
ed by many factors. Length of time is 
one—a witness may be positive that 
a man he saw a year ago was wear- 
ing a blue tie with red stripes, but 
unless there is some logical explana- 
tion for his remembering such a 
detail, the statement shouldn’t be ac- 
cepted without question. His mem- 
ory could be affected by his state of 
mind, and by the circumstances un- 
der which he saw or heard what he 
is now describing. He may be influ- 
enced unconsciously by emotional 
factors—an interest in the outcome 
of the case, a desire to be important, 
reluctance to admit error, or sym- 
pathy for the underdog. 


Nothing but the truth? 


How do you tell if a witness is 
lying? There are no sure-fire ways, 
but precedent and common sense 
provide some useful guides. 

Be cautious in judging a witness’s 
truthfulness by his physical man- 
nerisms. Many people conclude that 
a witness is lying if he evades the 
cross-examining attorney’s eye, hesi- 
tates in his answers, and squirms in 
his chair. Yet the first mannerism 
may be due to shyness, the second 
to a balky memory, and the third to 
nervousness. On the other hand, a 
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hardened liar may sit up straight, 
look the attorney squarely in the 
eye, and give his answers glibly. 

What factors should you consider? 
One is the witness’s character as 
brought out in court. If it reflects on 
his truthfulness, you may be justi- 
fied in doubting his testimony—un- 
less it is backed up by other credible 
testimony. Take into account, too, 
the probability of the witness’s state- 
ment: For example, if bank records 
reveal that the witness withdrew 
$50,000 on a certain day, yet he 
maintains that he can’t remember it, 
you’re entitled to be skeptical. 

Don’t overlook the witness’s pos- 
sible interest in the outcome of the 
case. You can’t assume he’s lying 
just because he has an interest, but 
consider it with other factors. 

Also ask yourself, “Could the wit- 
ness observe or hear what he claims 
he did?” The classic example is Lin- 
coln’s famous defense of a man ac- 
cused of murder. The key witness 
claimed he had seen the murder 
committed 150 feet away by the 
light of a full moon. Lincoln then 
produced an almanac proving that 
the moon had been only at the quar- 
ter; the witness could not have seen 
what he claimed. 

If you’re convinced that a witness 
has lied about one material fact, 
you may be justified in not believ- 
ing any unsupported statement he 
makes. 

A special problem comes up when 
a law officer testifies. You may be 
inclined to accept his testimony au- 
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It’s Not All Evidence 


When you’re in the jury box, 

don’t consider as evidence: 

1. The lawyers’ opening state- 
ments. 

. Testimony that the judge de- 
clares inadmissible. 

3. The lawyers’ summations. 


tomatically, simply because he rep- 
resents law and order. But this is un- 
fair to the defendant. Like anyone 
else, officers can be honestly mis- 
taken in their testimony. And some 
have been known to distort the facts 
to get a conviction. 


What can lawyers ask? 


The plaintiff's attorney asks a 
question of his first witness. The de- 
fense lawyer rises. “I object.” 

When he’s questioning a witness, 
a lawyer cannot simply ask anything 
he pleases. To be admissible, a 
question must meet the requirements 
of a complex set of rules—known as 
the law of evidence—which limits 
the testimony the jury may hear. 

When a lawyer objects to his op- 
ponent’s question, the judge can sus- 
tain or overrule the objection. Judge 
and jury each have a specific func- 
tion: The jury rules on the facts, the 
judge rules on the law. Although 
you can’t help hearing the judge’s 
rulings on objections during the trial, 
they should not influence your ver- 
dict. The judge is not taking sides, 





but only ruling on legal questions. 

Some lawyers deliberately ask an 
improper question, hoping that the 
jury will resent the opposing lawyer 
for objecting to it. It’s natural for 
you to want to hear the answer to 
a provocative question. But if the 
question is improper, it’s the oppos- 
ing lawyer’s job to object. 


Cross-examination 


The plaintiff's attorney asks his 
last question of the witness. He turns 
to his opponent. “Y our witness.” 

Cross-examination can be a fasci- 
nating duel between lawyer and wit- 
ness. Guided by his own attorney, 
the witness has told what seems to 
be a completely truthful story. Yet 
in ten minutes, a sharp cross-exami- 
nation can reduce that story to a 
shambles. Or, after a tough struggle, 
the cross-examining attorney may re- 
tire defeated, having failed to dent 
the testimony. 

In his cross-examination, an at- 
torney will be trying to get the 
witness to repudiate or change his 
testimony, to get him to testify to 
something favoring the opposition, 
or to discredit credibility. 

To accomplish his goals, he can 
ask leading questions, and even put 
words in the witness’s mouth—if the 
witness lets him. He can ask about 
subjects that reflect on the witness’s 
credibility, like a previous convic- 
tion. 

An astute cross-examiner can of- 
ten weaken the impact of a wit- 
ness’s direct testimony, no matter 


how strong it’s been. However, keep 
your mind on the basic facts that 
the witness has brought out in direct 
testimony. Has the cross-examina- 
tion made any dent in those facts? 
Or has it merely revealed minor 
flaws that do not disturb the basic 
story? 


Redirect and recross 


When an attorney finishes a cross- 
examination, his opponent can again 
question the witness—this time on 
what’s called redirect examination. 
On redirect, a lawyer can ask his 
witness about points brought out dur- 
ing the cross-examination that were 
not mentioned during his original 
direct examination. After the redi- 
rect, there may be a recross, in which 
an attorney tries to rebut or weaken 
points brought out during redirect. 


The expert witness 


The first witness steps down. 
Plaintiff's attorney calls his second 
witness, dignified, unemotional. “Are 
you a doctor licensed to practice in 
this state?” “I am.” “Please tell the 
jury your education and experience.”’ 

Expert witnesses probably give 
jurors more headaches than any 
other type of witness—because you 
can seldom evaluate expert testi- 
mony by using your own common 
sense, experience, or knowledge. By 
definition, an expert witness is a man 
who knows a lot more about his field 
than you do. And since he’s on the 
stand to present that knowledge, the 
going will get pretty technical. Your 
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confusion may be compounded when 
two opposing experts—each with an 
impressive list of qualifications— 
flatly contradict each other. 

These may well be sincere differ- 
ences of opinion. Most experts try 
to make an honest evaluation; in fact, 
an expert originally retained by one 
side has been known to wind up tes- 
tifying for the other. 

Just how do you weigh expert 
testimony? First, listen carefully 
to the explanations of technical 
terms so that you'll be able to follow 
the expert’s opinion. When doctors 
are testifying, you may get what 
amounts to a free medical course in 
their specialty. (After listening to 11 
medical experts testify on ear inju- 
ries, one juror claimed he was ready 
to get his license and hang up his 
shingle. ) 

Then, consider how the expert’s 
testimony stands up under cross- 
examination. A lawyer preparing a 
case that involves medical testimony 
will often bone up on the subject. He 
may bring out facts that shed an en- 
tirely different light on the expert’s 
testimony. 

Finally, if the testimony of two 
opposing experts is in direct conflict, 
decide which one is more strongly 
supported by the other evidence in 
the case. 


Witness for the defense 


The last witness for the plaintiff 
steps down from the stand. Plain- 
tiffs attorney turns to the judge. 
“The plaintiff rests, your honor.” 
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The defense will now present its 
own witnesses, who will be cross-ex- 
amined by the plaintiff's attorney— 
or the state’s attorney in a criminal 
case. 

In a civil suit, the defense attorney 
may try to disprove the plaintiff's 
testimony, show that the defendant 
had no responsibility, or establish 
that the plaintiff was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence. 

In a criminal case, the defense 
counsel may try to refute the prose- 
cution’s evidence, establish an alibi 
for his client, prove that he was men- 
tally incompetent at the time of the 
crime, or show that he was guilty of 
a lesser crime than that charged in 
the indictment. 

The defense rests. One juror whis- 
pers to another, “The defendant did- 
n't testify. Must be guilty.” 

There’s no law that a defendant 
has to testify at his trial, and a juror 
must not draw any conclusions from 
his not testifying. One reason the 
defendant’s lawyer may decide not 
to put him on the stand is that he 
may be nervous and, therefore, make 
a poor showing. 

When the defense has called all 
its witnesses, the plaintiff or prose- 
cution has the right to recall wit- 
nesses to the stand to rebut allega- 
tions that were not referred to in 
their original testimony. 


The summation 


The testimony for both sides has 
ended. The case draws to a close. 
The defendant's attorney begins his 





summation, “Ladies and gentlemen 
OF he tre. 6. 

Summations are often the high 
point of a trial. Many cases are won 
or lost on the persuasiveness of a 
summation. Clever interpretation of 
the evidence, appeals to the jurors’ 
emotions, derision of the other side’s 
witnesses, and many other weapons 
are used by an attorney in his clos- 
ing speech. 

Nevertheless, a summation serves 
a useful purpose. It fits the bits and 
pieces of evidence into a meaningful 
picture. Naturally, each lawyer tries 
to present a picture favorable to his 
side. But, in doing so, he often gives 
a significance to the testimony that 
may not have occurred to you. 

Remember that what the lawyer 
says in his summation is not evidence 
—it’s his attempt to persuade you 
that the evidence supports his case. 
Don’t accept any claim he makes 
unless it is supported by the testi- 
mony. 


Charge to the jury 


After the summations comes one 
of the most important parts of the 
trial—the judge’s charge. 

The judge sums up the testimony 
and instructs the jurors on the law 
that applies to the case—but in no 
way advises them on their decision. 
In a civil case, he might explain the 
legal meanings of terms like “negli- 
gence” or “preponderance of evi- 
dence.” In a criminal case he might 
explain the difference between first- 
and second-degree murder. 


Most judges’ charges include the 
following: 

1. An explanation of the issues 

in the case. 

2. A review of the position taken 

by each party. 
. The principles of evidence and 
how they should be applied. 
. The rule or rules of law which 
are applicable to the facts in 
this case. 

The judge will try to make his in- 
structions as clear as possible. How- 
ever, because his charge can be used 
as the basis for an appeal from the 
verdict, it is worded carefully—often 
in legalistic language. If anything 
the judge says is unclear to a juror, 
he should ask for clarification. Later, 
when the jury is deliberating, the 
juror can clear up any disagreement 
over the judge’s charge by asking 
him to repeat the passages in ques- 
tion. 

The jury is obligated to follow the 
judge’s instructions on the law—but 
it is free to disregard any opinions 
he might express on the facts of the 
case. That’s the province of the jury. 


In the jury room 


The judge finishes his charge. The 
twelve jurors rise and file out of the 
courtroom. The case is in their 
hands. 

Once a jury begins its delibera- 
tions, it stays together until it arrives 
at a verdict or decides that it is dead- 
locked. First a foreman is elected— 
unless it’s a court in which the first 
juror chosen at the beginning of the 
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DO’S AND DON’TS FOR JURY DUTY 


DO: 


— Be on time. 
— Rise when the judge enters or leaves 
the courtroom. 
— Pay close attention to the testimony. 
— Keep an open mind until the case 
has been submitted to the jury. 
—Tell the judge if you have prior 
knowledge of any facts presented. 

— Tell the judge of any outside attempt 
to influence your verdict. 

— Follow the judge’s instructions. 

— Consider the opinions of the other 
jurors. 

— Decide the case upon the law and 
evidence. 


DON’T: 


— Talk with other jurors in the box. 

— Express an opinion before the case 
is finished. 

— Be influenced by the personalities 
of the lawyers. 

— Visit the scene of the crime or ac- 
cident. 

— Rely on any private source of in- 
formation about the case. 

— Talk about the case—even with other 
jurors—until you’re deliberating in 
the jury room. 

— Read articles or listen to radio or 
TV broadcasts about it. 

— Change your vote merely because of 
pressure by other jurors. 


trial automatically becomes foreman. 
He presides over the deliberations, 
making sure that each juror has a 
chance to speak and that the vote 
tallies are accurate. He must also 
keep things under control so that the 
inevitable tensions don’t erupt into 
open clashes. 

You're sitting in the jury room 
now, the cigarette smoke is thicken- 
ing, and the bits and pieces of testi- 
mony you’ve heard for the past few 
days are whirling around your head 
in a tangled swarm. If it’s a compli- 
cated case, you may feel that you’re 
as likely to make the right decision 
by tossing a coin as by any other 
method. 
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You can get the facts straight in 
your mind, however. You can con- 
sult any notes you’ve made. If a lot 
of figures are involved, you can ask 
the judge to supply a memorandum 
listing them. If your mind is hazy on 
parts of the testimony, you can ask 
that they be read from the stenogra- 
phic records. (It’s not wise to depend 
on another juror’s memory; it may 
be as hazy as yours.) You can ask 
for any exhibits introduced as evi- 
dence during the trial. 

Take a piece of paper and line up 
the facts on each side of the case to 
see how they balance—but remem- 
ber that all the facts don’t weigh the 
same. Differentiate between the vital 





facts and those that don’t really af- 
fect the basic issues. Decide also 
what weight you will give to each 
witness’s testimony. 


Which way to vote? 


Your final decision depends partly 
on whether this is a civil or a crimi- 
nal case. For a plaintiff to win a 
civil case, he must have a prepon- 
derance of evidence on his side. His 
evidence must have more weight— 
in quality, not quantity—than that 
of the defendant. If the weight seems 
evenly balanced, the verdict must go 
to the defendant. 

In a criminal case, you should 
vote against the defendant only if 
your mind is completely free of rea- 
sonable doubt that he is guilty. The 
judge will define reasonable doubt 
during his charge. 

In the jury room, there may be a 
vote first, then discussion, or vice 
versa. Be open-minded about the 
discussion, even if you’ve made your 
mind up. Points may be brought out 
that you’ve overlooked. 

Don’t be afraid to change your 
mind if you really see things differ- 
ently as a result of the discussion. 
On the other hand, you’re under ab- 
solutely no obligation to change a 
sincerely held opinion. It may be 
tough to stick to your guns against 
the pressure of 11 jurors. But if you 


find yourself in this position, switch 
for only one reason—a conscientious 
belief that you were wrong. 


“What is your verdict?” 


The jury files into the courtroom. 
“Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
have you reached a verdict?” “We 
have.” “What is your verdict?” 

The foreman’s reply will consist 
of only a few simple words. But 
wrapped up in those words is the 
great system of law that keeps us 
free. 

Some months ago, Joseph Welch 
said in the 130-year old Barn- 
stable County Court House in Mas- 
sachusetts, “When in courtrooms 
such as this, litigants in civil cases or 
people accused of crime meet the 12 
searchers after truth in the jury box, 
this is the electric moment in our 
legal system. Twelve ordinary men 
and women for one day elevated to 
the proud position of being able and 
bound to say what is the truth and 
thus gravely affect the lives, the lib- 
erty, and the fortunes of their fellow 
men. . . . The right to sit in these 
seats is, I think, the noblest thing a 
citizen can have. To seek to avoid it 
is to sell your birthright. To do it 
with prayer, with courage, with de- 
votion, and above all with honesty 
is the finest contribution the citizen 
can make to the cause of justice.” # 





THE FIRST PROOF of a well-ordered mind is to be able to pause and 


linger within itself. 


—SENECA 
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How to Do It Now 


VERY ASSIGNMENT has its day of 
E, reckoning: the deadline. And 
every missed deadline has its conse- 
quences. A late machine part, for ex- 
ample, can stall production all the 
way down the line. A late report can 
ruin a bid on a valuable contract. 


Too many activities? 


A manager’s ability to meet a dead- 
line is one of his most important 
skills. One way to improve that ability 
is to avoid getting bogged down in 
too many activities. “A manager,” 
says Carl Heyel, management con- 
sultant, “has to separate the essentials 
from the nonessentials that hit his 
desk; give proper weight to every 
job; and know how to avoid stack- 
ups.” 

A manager should be able to under- 
stand which assignments should take 
priority as they flow down from top 
management. One way to keep the 
important jobs in the foreground is to 
write them down; this serves as a re- 
minder and helps keep the trivialities 
in perspective. 

Time is a manager’s most precious 
asset. He should explore ways to elim- 
inate time robbers like too much 


paperwork, prolonged decision mak- 
ing, unnecessary meetings. He should 
learn the talents of his subordinates so 
that he can delegate work to them 
with assurance. 


An open mind 


He should also keep searching for 
new and better ways to do his job. 
This calls for open-mindedness. If his 
present work habits repeatedly get 
him into deadline trouble, he should 
experiment with new ones. This open- 
mindedness extends to a willingness 
to ask the boss, when necessary, for 
clarification and advice on a tough as- 
signment. 


Helping subordinates use time 


When a manager himself gives an 
assignment, he must do it clearly if he 
expects his subordinates to come 
through with their share of the job on 
time. He should state precisely what 
is expected, how it fits into the over- 
all picture, and the date it’s due.* 

Coaching is important, too. A man- 
ager can show his subordinates how to 


* See Pin Down the Details of Job Assign- 
ments, on page 33 of this isue of SM. 
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use their time better; how to diagnose 
problems to get to the root of them 
faster; and how to keep priorities in 
focus. He should make it clear to his 
subordinates that they are responsible 
for meeting their deadlines. 

Careful follow-up and control of 
assignments are other important means 
of fulfilling deadlines. 


Break it! 


Sometimes a deadline can _ be 
broken. If, for example, a manager 
finds, part way through an assignment, 
that unavailable information is going 
to delay the project’s completion, he 


should give his .boss advance notice, 
with the reasons. Other occasions for 
breaking a deadline: when plans have 
been changed; when a new and more 
important assignment must be fin- 
ished first; when giving the assign- 
ment top priority would delay the 
completion of other high-priority 


work; and when close examination 
shows that the deadline was unrealistic 
in the first place. But, of course, each 
case must be judged on the basis of 
its own particular circumstances. 


® Nathaniel Stewart 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
August, 1960 
































—from Thimk, ed. by Charles Preston. 
A Gold Medal book, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 25¢. 
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When You Boss a Boss 


WORKER COMES TO YOU with a spe- 
A cific request. This isn’t unusual. 
But suppose the worker is two steps 
below you: He reports to one of your 
subordinates. Now he’s about to by- 
pass his immediate supervisor. What 
do you do? You might say something 
like this: ““Look, Charley, talk it over 
first with your boss. If he doesn’t do 
what you think should be done, both 
of you come up here, and the three 
of us will sit down together.” 

If that’s what you’d say you're on 
the right track. But let’s look further 
at this delicate aspect of your job: 
dealing with your subordinates and 
with their subordinates. 

Everyone down the line in your de- 
partment or section does, in a real 
sense, work for you. You are account- 
able for the total performance of all 
the people there. But you can’t di- 
rectly supervise every one of them. So, 
instead, you have delegated the re- 
sponsibility to your immediate subor- 
dinates. You have divided the opera- 
tion into logical parts, so that each 
smaller group of people, machines, 
and processes has its own boss. How, 
then, do you delegate to your immedi- 
ate subordinates so that the responsi- 
bility and the challenge are theirs? 
How do you keep out of their hair? 
And how do you retain sufficient con- 
trol? 


Wait for exceptions 


You establish objectives and rules 
for reaching them—then instruct your 
subordinates to call you in only when 
there’s an exception to the rules, or 
some need to make an exception. Take 


this example, involving a department 
manager and one of his supervisor- 
subordinates: 

“Ralph,” the supervisor says, “all 
my people are scheduled for vacation 
and ready to go—except one: Geral- 
dine. She wants to take a different 
time because her kids are going off to 
camp. I can fit it in—but what about 
the rules?” 

“How long has she been with us?” 
the manager asks. 

“Eleven years.” 

“Is she a good worker? How’s her 
attendance record?” 

“She’s one of the best. And for a 
woman with kids, her attendance is 
tops.” 

“All right,” the manager replies. “If 
you can arrange it, let’s let her go 
when it’s best for her.” 


Advice for problems 

When your subordinate has opera- 
tional difficulties—something he can’t 
handle—he turns to you. This, of 
course, is one of the main reasons 
you're there. 


Scheduled, regular reports 

The best control for all standard 
parts of the supervisory job you've del- 
egated is reports: budget, production, 
attendance, safety, turnover, and over- 
time reports—each due at a regular, 
specific time. For special projects or 
any unusual activities you delegate, 
you may want a progress report at a 
certain point. For example, once your 
subordinate has pulled together the 
figures you need, you may want to sit 
down with him and see how the pro- 
gram looks at that stage. 
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Responsibilities you retain 

Even when the workers two levels 
below you are well supervised by 
your subordinates, you still have cer- 
tain responsibilities to those workers. 
But it’s important to remember that 
you fulfill those responsibilities not di- 
rectly, but through your immediate 
subordinates. 

One duty you retain is seeing that 
each of your workers has opportunities 
to grow, to improve, and to realize 


And you can directly suggest ways 
of developing employees to your im- 
mediate subordinates. You might con- 
sider assigning special projects, or job 
rotation. 

2. Insuring taut management. An- 
other of your duties is seeing that 
your subordinates 1) treat all their 
workers impartially; 2) keep close 
watch on protective devices, house- 
keeping, and other safety factors; and 
3) do their share in applying the 
working rules uniformly throughout 


the fullest use of his capacities. You 
can do this by: 

1. Developing developers. How you 
help your immediate subordinates 
grow on their jobs will have a lot to 
do with how well they stimulate 
growth in their workers. How? A regu- 
lar appraisal and development pro- 
gram, naturally, makes this task easier. 


all your sections. 

3. Maintaining your personal rela- 
tionships. A third duty is to remain 
on friendly terms with the workers. 
Stop and talk with them occasionally 
—they’ll appreciate your interest. 

@ S. G. Williams 


TEXTILE WORLD 
July, 1960 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 
(See “The Heavy Date,” page 24) 


The arbitrator said that Susan’s date could not be regarded 
as an emergency that would justify her action. But in view of 
her conversation with the foreman, the discharge could not be 
upheld. The foreman was at fault in letting Susan believe that a 
three-day penalty would result from lying about the reason for 
leaving the job, but that no penalty would be imposed for just 
walking out. 

“This action which misrepresented the policy of the company 
and thereby deluded the grievant, requires a finding that disci- 
pline in this case was lacking in proper cause,” he wrote. He 
added that “in the light of the undisputed past practice of the 
company, an employee who leaves work without permission is 
subject to a three-day disciplinary suspension, not discharge.” 





NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule in 
an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract, testimony, and other 
facts involved. 
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Science 


Explores 


HY DOES ONE DAY DRAG So slow- 

ly that it seems it will never end, 
while another zips by so fast you just 
don’t know where the hours have 
gone? 

Science has been puzzled about 
this, too. But now—after uncounted 
man-hours of research—the experts 
have discovered answers to this and 
many other interesting questions. And 
they have discovered that, within cer- 
tain limits, we can actually control 
how fast time passes for us. 

What makes time go fast or slowly 
for a person? The time you really feel 
and live by is not measured by the 
clock on the wall. It’s measured by a 
“mental clock” in the time-sense cen- 
ters of the brain. How fast or slowly 
this clock runs is affected by your 
body temperature, metabolism, emo- 
tions, and other factors. 

Many people’s mental timepieces 
run faster than clock time. For these 
people, time seems to drag. Others 
have mental clocks that are contin- 
ually slow. They’re the ones who are 
likely to feel that “time flies.” 


Hot or cold? 


How does temperature affect the 
passage of time? Research at Clark 


the Secrets of Time 


University in Massachusetts has shown 
that time passes more slowly when 
you’re overheated, more swiftly when 
you’re cold. When you have a high 
fever, experiments showed, time ap- 
pears to pass so slowly that a few min- 
utes may seem like hours. 


How do you feel? 


How does your state of mind affect 
your time sense? Depression or anx- 
iety makes time seem to pass more 
slowly than it actually does. And when 
depression is extreme, time may pass 
so slowly that it doesn’t seem to move 
at all. 


Young or old? 


Does time tend to pass more swiftly 
for you as you grow older? Yes. Vet- 
erans Administration Mental Hygiene 
Clinic studies and other researches 
have shown that your age has a defi- 
nite bearing on how fast time seems 
to go. Time passes slowest for young 
people, goes by faster as age increases. 
Other scientific studies have shown 
that time goes by five times as fast for 
a man in his sixties as it does for some- 
one in his early teens. 

Does coffee affect your time sense? 
Studies at the psychological labora- 
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tory of the University of Graz, Aus- 
tria, showed that beverages that 
contain caffeine—like coffee—have 
a direct effect on your time sense. 
Caffeine makes time seem to pass 
faster, and continues to until its effect 
is completely worn off. One reason 
you may sometimes linger longer than 
you intended over a cup of coffee is 
that caffeine simply telescopes the 
minutes, makes them seem to slip by 
faster. 


Can you speed up? 


What can you do to regulate how 
fast time passes for you? Science has 
found that you can do several things. 
For example: 

1. If time tends to drag, you can 
speed it up by trying to cultivate a 
more cheerful and optimistic attitude 
toward things in general. The more 
gloomy, depressed, or pessimistic a 
person’s outlook, the slower time 
tends to pass for him. And the same 
principle works in reverse. 


2. University of Washington stud- 
ies show that for the average office 
worker, time zips by almost a third 
again as fast when he’s busy as when 
he’s not. One tip to workers: Coffee 
or tea during rest periods will make 
time seem to pass more quickly. 


. or slow down? 


You may want time to pass less 
quickly. Is there any way of slowing 
it down? 

The experts would like to dis- 
cover an effective way to make time 
go slowly when you're having a 
good time. But they haven’t yet, since 
feelings like joy and elation are the 
very ones that make time seem to pass 
more swiftly. Science has not been 
able to make the fun last longer, any 
more than it can keep moods of de- 
pression from making time crawl at a 
snail’s pace. 

® John E. Gibson 


TODAY’S HEALTH 
August, 1960 


Packages That Melt Away 

A PLASTIC PACKAGING MATERIAL, made from polyvinyl alcohol 
(PVA), which dissolves in water and releases just the right amount 
of laundry soap, bleach, or detergent has been making commercial 
appearances over the past year. Most of the PVA now produced is 
used three ways. Combined with certain other substances, it makes 
good adhesives. Textile manufacturers size and finish fabrics with 
PVA; it can also be used to size and coat paper. Some of it (less 
than 10 per cent) is converted into soluble-plastic packaging films. 

Any number of industrial and consumer goods can be packaged 
in these envelopes: hard-to-handle chemicals, powdered insecticides, 
industrial dyestuffs and additives—all kinds of materials, in fact, that 
are ultimately put into solution but are likely to contaminate the air 
or harm the skin in powdered form. All these can be enclosed safely 


in plastic, and released when they hit the water. 
—Business Week 
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OMEN ON THE JOB Often react 
differently from men—to disci- 
pline, to the people they work with, 
to their surroundings. Today, with one 
out of every three workers a woman 
and more of them joining the work- 
force every day, there’s an increasing 
need to understand the goals, motiva- 
tions, and abilities of women workers. 
Labor Department studies indicate 
that the steadiest and most reliable 
pool of women workers is the over-35 
group, especially women aged 45 to 
54. They may be working to supple- 
ment their family income, or to find 
some meaningful activity when their 
children need less care, or simply be- 
cause they prefer office or industrial 
work to housework. But—for women 
with families to take care of—home, 
children, and husband still come first. 
That’s why these women often balk at 
overtime work, and why many of them 
want to take their vacations when 
their husbands take theirs. Some com- 
panies partially solve this vacation 
problem by scheduling employees’ 
vacations far in advance, to make it 
easier for husbands and wives to co- 
ordinate their plans. 

Less than half of the present female 
workforce works full time throughout 
the year. For that reason, some com- 
panies fill some of their office jobs 
with two or more women, each work- 
ing part time or each working part of 
the year. 
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One company—the Preferred Risk 
Mutual Insurance Company, of Des 
Moines—created a four-hour “work- 
ing-mothers” night shift of highly 
qualified clerical personnel. Most of 
the women—experienced clerks and 
secretaries who “retired” upon becom- 
ing mothers—can get away for four 
hours an evening while their husbands 
mind the children. To make the job 
especially attractive, Preferred Risk 
permits the women to look and dress 
as they please, and provides free rolls 
and coffee for munching at desks. This 
night shift, the company reports, re- 
quires less supervision than the day 
shift, and has lower rates of lateness, 
absenteeism, and turnover. 


What about absenteeism? 


Women usually have higher rates of 
lateness, absenteeism, and turnover 
than men. For example, the New York 
Commerce & Industry Association re- 
ports that average absenteeism rates 
for the first quarter of 1960 for 133 
New York companies came to 4.33 
per cent for women, 2.86 per cent for 
men. 





Part of this higher rate stems from 
the ladies’ greater susceptibility to ill- 
ness and their pressing family respon- 
sibilities. But, the experts say, part of 
it is rooted in the fact that women 
haven’t been conditioned to take a job 
or career as seriously as men do; this 
difference in attitude shows up in the 
absenteeism rates. Another possible 
reason is pointed out by Paul De 
Bacco, regional personnel supervisor 
for Celanese Corporation: “When you 
place a capable girl in a job that 
doesn’t challenge her, absenteeism will 
go up.” 


Human relations 


Women workers find it hard to 
separate criticism of their work from 
personal criticism. Women, says one 
insurance-company executive, have 
less tolerance to insult and discipline 
than men. Supervisors of women, 
therefore, should try to balance un- 
favorable action or comment with 
some praise. And when it comes to 
giving instructions, advises a person- 
nel administrator, “men can be or- 
dered but women must be persuaded.” 

The principles of human relations 
—treating all employees with respect 
and consideration for their personal 
feelings—apply especially to women. 
Women tend to see most things sub- 
jectively, in terms of themselves, 
rather than in terms of the group or 
the company. This may explain the 
many demands and complaints against 
other workers which some women 
bring to their supervisors. This, say 
the psychologists, may simply be a 
bid for attention. 

Personal relationships on the job 
are important to women. For this rea- 
son, Chesebrough-Ponds, Inc., New 


York, arranged for groups of office 
workers—mostly women—to visit the 
company’s Clinton, Connecticut, plant 
for a day. The reason, explains Jay H. 
Calvert, personnel director: “They 
talked to Clinton every day, but never 
met the people they talked with.” At 
a Veterans Administration Center in 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, secretar- 
ies’ morale was boosted by twice- 
monthly meetings with supervisors. 


Not only were the girls able to air 
their complaints and suggestions, but 
the personal contacts they established 
at the meetings helped them in their 
day-to-day tasks that required coopera- 
tion among several departments. 


The nesting instinct 

The physical environment of a job 
has a greater influence on women’s 
morale than on men’s. The women re- 
act more favorably to orderliness and 
pleasant surroundings, and are likely 
to be more interested in office décor. 
A McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
survey of 800 secretaries indicated 
that half the women clerical workers 
might turn down a job if they didn’t 
like the looks of the office. Women’s 
“nesting instinct,” the psychologists 
say, makes them want to dress up their 
work areas with plants, attractive fur- 
niture, and colored typewriters. Women 
workers complain if they feel that sani- 
tation conditions are substandard. 

Is there any formula for successfully 
supervising women employees? Prob- 
ably not. But an industrial-relations 
expert offers one: “Recognize how 
women on the job differ from men, 
treat them accordingly—and don’t let 
them know it.” 

@ INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS 
July, 1960 
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Do You Get in Your Own Way? 


A MANAGER Can trip over his own 
administrative bad habits. To 
avoid these habits, he must first recog- 
nize them: 


Setting precedents: Employees de- 
develop certain rights, sometimes by 
time-honored practices or by prece- 
dent. A decision you make to accom- 
modate one of your subordinates may 
establish a precedent, and may lead 
some subordinates to stake out strong 
personal claims. If, after a while, you 
realize the decision was a wrong one, 
you may find that you can’t undo the 
damage without an upheaval. 

Inconsistency: A manager’s deci- 
sions, over a period of time, fall into a 
predictable pattern which guides his 
subordinates in carrying out their 
share of the over-all job. But incon- 
sistency in making decisions can im- 
pose an intolerable burden on _ the 
subordinates who have to keep in 
step with him. 

Impulse: Some managers react im- 
pulsively to situations; their feelings 
cause them to break policy or to make 
commitments against the department’s 
best interests. Managers sometimes let 
impulse take over when their subor- 
dinates seem bewildered or depend- 
ent, or appeal to the manager’s au- 
thority or position as an expert. 


Overexpansiveness: A manager 
has to hold some things back from his 
subordinates, because such talk may 
be taken as official. Too often, though, 
friendliness—and a desire to be “one 
of the boys”—push him into disclosing 
plans prematurely, or even into exag- 
gerating facts and overcommitting 
himself. The manager—often alone in 
a crowd—must beware of out-talking 
his best judgment. 


Lack of self-control: Good judg- 
ment depends on a calm and undis- 
tracted mind—an emotional control 
which can be acquired, to a large ex- 
tent, through habit. Learning how to 
recognize his own boiling point and 
the symptoms that precede it can help 
a manager either to control his emo- 
tions or to delay any action until he 
regains emotional control. 

Another way to avoid emotional 
interference with good judgment is to 
remember that, while you don’t have 
to agree with the other side of an 
issue, you can see it and understand 
it. This doesn’t guarantee agreement; 
but it is a powerful way of removing 
the blocks to good judgment. 


@ Ray E. Brown 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 

June, 1960 
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EXCELLENCE IS AN ART won by training and habituation. We do not act 
rightly because we have virtue or excellence, but we rather have those 
because we have acted rightly. We are what we repeatedly do. Excel- 
lence, then, is not an act, but a habit. 
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Quality 


O INTO any big appliance plant 
G today and you'll find an incred- 
ible amount of testing, measuring, and 
engineering. Quality-control engineers 
help with the early planning of new 
consumer products to insure perform- 
ance and ease of servicing. Companies 
are developing equipment to measure 
product performance more accurately 
than ever before. The reason: There is 
a new cry from the marketplace. The 
consumer who, a few years ago, begged 
for “more!” is now demanding “bet- 
ter!” 

That’s why: 

@ Kroehler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, furniture manufacturer, empha- 
sizes the work of its upholstery-testing 
laboratory with a “performance-tested” 
certificate. 

@ General Electric Company is now 
conducting surveys in a number of 
cities to discover what the consumer 
wants in service, and how to give it to 
him. 

@ Last May, 100 housewives met in 
Washington, D. C., for McCall’s Na- 
tional Congress on Better Living. Their 
topic: the pursuit of quality. 


More bugs 


Manufacturers now realize that if 
they can make a better product, it will 
save money in the long run. But it 
isn’t a simple job. For example, an au- 
tomatic washing machine has 800 
parts, American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Association points out. “We 
moved from the plain old electric iron 


to the thermostatic control, to the snag- 
proof cord, to the steam iron,” says 
Eugene A. Anthony, of G.E. Every 
addition poses its own little problems, 
multiplies the probability of failure. 
Those new “little problems” helped 
boost the service load in appliances 
70 per cent between 1946 and 1956, 
he estimates. Every alteration—from 
a new gimmick to an annual model 
change—opens the door to new bugs. 
Competition brings more and faster 
changes—and more bugs. 


Sharper shoppers 


Far from the production line, the 
customer has been changing, too. On 
many counts, the housewife has grown 
far smarter in the years since World 
War II. A furniture salesman in a big 
department store recently was amazed 
when a customer asked, “Is that an 11- 
tie or a 14-tie spring?” A sharper 
shopper, with more money to back up 
her demands, is the rule today. 


A matter of costs 


Squeezed between rising costs, 
changing market demands, and the 
ceiling a mass market imposes on 
prices, industry has awakened to the 
cost. American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Association estimates that 
out of every dollar spent on quality 
control, the cost of correcting failures 
devours about 62 cents. Pure preven- 
tion gets only 4 cents. 

Failures cost the retailer, too. The 
cost of handling a customer return can 
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run high compared to the value of the 
item. 


Competition from abroad 


On top of costs come the importers. 
Detroit’s market researchers told their 
bosses that the people who were buying 
imported cars weren't just after econ- 
omy and small size. They wanted qual- 
ity, too. Many retailers agree that this 
has helped swell the flow of imported 
goods. 


New inspection systems 


Manufacturers are working hard to 
meet these demands for product qual- 
ity. Auto makers are gradually replac- 
ing the old and expensive inspection 
system with the quality audit. “Inspec- 
tors at various points along the assem- 
bly line were just police,” explains the 
head of Oldsmobile’s quality-control 
section. ““Now they go back and try to 
run down the cause for errors.” One 
company measures cars on a demerit 


system. On the finished-car check, 35 
demerits are now the limit. Two or 
three years ago, a car with a score of 75 
was considered pretty good. 

GM is drawing upon the experience 
of its space-age supplying divisions— 
AC and Allison—to develop an en- 
tirely new concept for the automobile: 
systems reliability and reliability con- 
trol. In effect, GM will try to deter- 
mine at all stages the mathematical 
probabilities of durability and func- 
tion for every part of an automobile. 

Manufacturers of autos, textiles, fur- 
niture, and appliances—all agree that 
the job of improving product quality 
has just begun. But quality ranks high 
on industry’s agenda today. “We are 
convinced,” GE says, “that we can give 
the kind of service the consumer wants 
by improving the quality of the prod- 
uct.” 


@ BUSINESS WEEK 
No. 1603 
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Watch for These Articles 
in Future Issues: 


WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT ABSENTEEISM 


There are two kinds of absentees—voluntary and involuntary— 
but they all create the same kind of headache for the supervisor. 


An analysis of the causes will frequently produce a cure. 


SUPERVISION IS COACHING 


. and coaching is a skill that can be learned. Here are 
guidelines from the experience of the great coaches in the 


world of sports. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS OF SHIFT OPERATION 


ls your company operating around the clock? If not, it may be, 
because automation will mean more plants and offices on a 
three-shift basis—with accompanying problems for the supervisors. 
Here’s a look at the problems and what the supervisor can do 


about them. 





























